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CONTINGENT PLAN 


New York Agents Preparing Proposi- 
tion Based on Underwriting Profit 
of Fire Companies 








COMMITTEE NOW AFTER DATA 





Progress Being Made Relative to Cut- 
Rate Competition; Local Rules 
About Brokerage 





The New York State Association of 
Local Insurance Agents reports to 
members that so insistent has the de- 
mand been for increased commissions 
that its executive committee has ordered 
the appointment of a committee to col- 
lect data and present to the convention 
of this association in June a plan for a 
“10 per cent contingent on the under- 
writing profit of the agency without 
disturbing the present commission ar- 
rangements.” The association says that 
“a strong committee will handle this 
subject to best conserve the interests 
of all agents and in full understanding 
and co-operation with our companies.” 
When the plan is adopted it will be sub- 
mitted to fire companies. 

Brokerage Program 

Respecting brokerage the executive 
committee of the association has de- 
cided that each local organization shall 
definitely decide on the proper broker- 
age commissions which should be paid 
to outside and local brokers. Since last 
June seven new insurance agents’ clubs, 
affiliating with the New York Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, have been or- 
ganized. 

The association has had replies to its 
questionnaires regarding cut-rate com- 
petition. It develops that thirty-eight 
communities are suffering from the 
competition of twenty-three cut-rate fire 
companies. Two conferences have been 
held with the Superintendent of In- 
surance and several non-board com- 
panies have joined the Underwriters’ 
Association of New York State. 

President Bruns says: “Agents who 
Tepresent companies which are tariff- 
writing companies in some states and 
cut-rate in others can help the cause of 
uniform rates in the state by suggesting 
to these companies that they would ap- 
Preciate their companies joining the 
rate-making bureaus of the state, be- 
lieving that public interest can best be 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Organized 1853 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


Cash Capital $6,000,000 








Equal Protection for All Policyholders 





FIRE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 


Aircraft, Automobile (Combination Policy), Explosion, Fire 
and Lightning, Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, 
Profits and Commissions, Registered Mail, Rents, Rental Value, 
Riot and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ Bag- 
gage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorm, Full War Cover. 


STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 











The Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 
76 William St., N. Y. CITY 


Independence Square 
BRANCH OFFICE, 


C. F. SHALLCROSS, President 


Writes all customary forms of Fire Insurance 


Born under the shadow of Jndependence Hall, its office has 
been on the same site for 93 years, during which time it 
has steadfastly upheld the traditions inseparably 
associated with its birthplace. 











NEIL PEARCE & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


INSURANCE 


‘BROKERS and AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 





ONE WALL STREET NEW YORK 


R. N. M. M. PEARCE 
President 


TELEPHONE 
RECTOR 5870-5871 


CABLE ADDRESS 
“NEPSARCO” 
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NEW RECORDS BY 
HARRY B. ROSEN 


Leading Agent Writes $3,500,000 in 
One Day and Will Produce 
$5,000,000 This Month 














TALKS TO WALLIS AGENCY 





In New Contest Will Try to Write 
More Than Fifty Fidelity 
Mutual Agents 





Harry B. Rosen, leading life insur- 
ance agent of the world, has been mak- 
ing some new records lately. 

This month he will write $5,000,000, 
having almost reached that figure. For 
1920 he is going to produce $40,000,000. 
He recently smashed all of his previous 
achievements by writing $3,500,000 in a 
day. This included three policies for 
$1,000,000 each, and a $500,000 policy. 
One of the $1,000,000 policies was on 
the life of the president of an insurance 
company. 

F. A. Walile’ Birthday 

These facts were communicated by 

Mr. Rosen to a crowd of agents and 
brokers who gathered at the office of 
Frederick A. Wallis, general agent for 
the Fidelity Mutual Life on Saturday 
of last week, the occasion being the 
fifty-first birthday of the general agent. 
At the close of the address Mr. Rosen 
presented Mr. Wallis with three appli- 
cations for $100,000 each, “Just a little 
birthday gift,” he said. 
« Loyalty, determination, and confi- 
dence are the principal attributes of 
success in life insurance, according to 
Mr. Rosen, and of these three the most 
important is loyalty, to the company, to 
the public, and to the agent himself. 
He says that no agent who divides his 
allegiance or has not supreme confi- 
dence in the value and necessity of 
life insurance can succeed in a big 
way; or be a credit to the wonderful 
business he pretends to represent. 

“I owe all my success,” said Mr. 
Rosen, “to the teachings I received 
from my alma mater, the New York 
Life, and to that company will I ever 
owe first allegiance, though I am also 
a real agent of this great company, the 
Fidelity Mutual. When the New York 
Life several years ago could not write 
all my business, for two or three years 
I wouldn’t write for any other organi- 
zation. I did not think it was loyal. 
Now, I represent more than fifty com- 
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panies in the United States and Can- 
ada. Every agent should feel that his 
company and its policies are the best 
on the market. He who has not that 
confidence in his own company is not 
true to life insurance. 

Don’t Be Afraid of the Prospect 

“Know yourself and don’t be afraid 
of any prospect. More agents fail 
through ignorance of strength, than 
through any knowledge of weaknesses. 
Get to understand life insurance so 
thoroughly that you don’t neglect op- 
portunities of salesmanship in not 
recognizing prospects by intuition, by 
sight, in your dreams, or any place. 
I can smell a prospect when I Can't 
see him. Life insurance should be an 
obsession with all you agents. It is 
the most wonderful business in the 
world, and if you don’t truly believe it, 
get out and do something elise. 

“Those agents who succeed are the 
men and women whose hearts and 
souls are in the business, who love it, 
and will not leave it. I never wrote 
any insurance in all my life other than 
life insurance and by concentrating my 
entire energy along this one line of en- 
deavor | have succeeded. Last year 
I wrote $36,000,000 in personal business 
and for 1920 I have fixed my quota at 
$40,000,000 or ‘bust.’ And Harry Rosen 
isn’t ready to ‘bust’ yet. Because I 
have become such a specialist in life 
insurance people place confidence in 
me, and having that I am able to get 
the business.” 

Mistakes of Agents 

Mr. Rosen described some of the com- 
mon. mistakes made by agents. Those 
who specialize in any one kind of in- 
surance or who will insure only certain 
types of persons are wrong, for they 
become narrow and fail to serve the 
best interests of their clients. Agents 
should sell service, not a commodity, 
and as different persons require differ- 
ent types of policies, the successful 
agent must understand the entire scope 
of his business. Another common fault 
is for an agent to become so interested 
in getting a policy that he does not 
size up his prospect correctly and 
leaves without getting the biggest 
amount of insurance commensurate 
with the policyholder’s ability to pay. 

On one occasion an old policyholder 
came to Mr. Rosen’s office and asked 
for $100,000 additional insurance. Mr. 
Rosen wrote the application, delivered 
the policy in person a few days later, 
and was leaving the building when the 
thought came to him that this man had 
made $500,000 last year. Returning to 
the office Mr. Rosen talked to his friend 
for a few minutes and left with ap- 
plications for $900,000 additional insur- 
ance. He told the incident to impress 
the agents of the necessity for having 
nerve to seek big lines and also not to 
neglect opportunities. 

Another good point in writing a pros- 
pect, according to Mr. Rosen, is to in- 
sist upon the payment of annual pre- 
miums. They place the policies in 


THE FARMER INSURER 


“The Country Gentleman,” the farm 
magazine, recently carried an article 
in which it says of the farmer that “He 
must be willing to protect his creditors 
by taking out life insurance on himself 
and insurance on his stock. * * * 
He must be a good citizen, doing his 
duty in the community * * * An- 
other important item that counts after 
good farming is insurance. Any tenant 
who is expecting to borrow money can 
do nothing better to protect his credit 
and the bank from which he borrows 
than by taking out. as much life insur- 
ance as he can safely carry. For the 
average tenant farmer this ought to be 
anywhere from $2000 to $5000. Provi- 


sion could be made for payment of part 
or all to the bank in case of death. An- 
other angle is that after the insurance 
has been in force a few years, almost 
any bank is willing to consider loaning 
up to the cash surrender value of the 
policy without any other security.” 
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The 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


New Business Paid for 1919........ pcan otbed $ 57,328,209.86 
New Business Paid for 1918............... $ 29,996,822.32 

ME teadkedewiann éen care aek ed errs $ 27,331,387.54 
Insurance in Force December 31, 1919...... $206,553,404.00 
Gain in One Year........ ee ee Ee .$ 46,935,312.89 
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force immediately for a year, impress 
the policyholders with the business side 
of the transaction, and mean less trou- 
ble for both the agents and the home 
office. Mr. Rosen said he never wrote 
anything but annual premiums in his 
whole business career. 

As a proof of his determination to 
carry out the plans he made, Mr. Rosen 
offered to undertake to write more busi- 
ness during March for the Fidelity Mu- 
tual than any fifty members of Mr. 
Wallis’ agency. In doing this he said 
the agents must remember the other 
companies which get a share of his 
total business. Mr. Wallis immediately 
accepted the challenge. In addition 
Mr. Rosen offered a $100 Liberty Bond 
to the agent writing most business dur- 
ing the month. He excluded himself 
from the list of contestants on the 
ground that he did not care to win his 
own prize. 

Captain Hallock, head of the Marine 
Division of the Police Department, pre- 
sented Mr. Wallis with a handsome 
marine clock set in a mahogany base 
as a mark of appreciation for getting a 
$400,000 ship from the Navy for the 
police, Among others who spoke 
were Vice-president F. X. Quinn, of the 
Fidelity-Mutual; S. J. Steele, treasurer 
of the company, and Frank H. Sykes, 
agency manager at the home office. 


Ways In Which To 
Obtain Interviews 


HOW LEON G. SIMON DOES IT 


Ads Got 18 Per Cent. of Business: 
Early Training That of An 


Engineer 
Leon Gilbert Simon, who wrote $535,- 
000 during his first year as a life in- 


surance agent, and who is connected 
with the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, sold fifty-two policies to make 
this record, the largest being for $25.- 
000; the smallest for $1,000. Only 7 
per cent was written with people whom 
he had met before, and none whatso- 
ever with close friends. Only 6 per 
cent came through introductions se- 
cured by letters. He received a tech- 
nical engineering education at Colum- 
bia University and in 1910 ‘joined a 
bureau of statistical engineering, after 
which he manufactured underwear and 
sold it personally. The company, of 
which he was president, met reverses, 
and he went into the insurance busi- 
ness. 








companies. 


desire and ideal. 


“The Oldest Company in America” 


Issued its first Policy in 1843 


Three leadership achievements of the Mutual Life:—The 
American Experience Table of Mortality, the corner-stone 
of modern life insurance. The “contribution plan” of sur. 
plus distribution, used almost universally by American 
The Continuous Instalment policy, the basic 
form of all Life Income contracts. 


“Mutual Life”—known in every household. Unexcelled 
policies and service, notable financial strength, co-opera- 
tion with agencies. Life Insurance at its best !—the Agent’s 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street, New York 




















In an article, which he wrote for 
“System,” he covers many topics of in- 
terest to insurance agents, and there 
follows what he regards as the best 
way to get an interview: 

“In addition to direct letters I have 
inserted small advertisements in busi- 
ness and financial papers simply stating 
that I was in a position to discuss new 
insurance contracts with expert knowl- 
edge and to examine and advise on any 
insurance that might already be in 
force—entirely without obligation. I 
offered myself as a sort of insurance 
service bureau. 

“I got 18 per cent of my business as 
a result of these advertisements. The 
answers either asked me to call or re- 
quested particulars by mail. I handled 
them in exactly the same manner as 
the replies to the direct mail appeals. 
But I found one poser: a correspondent 
asked me to give him my views on in- 
surance by mail and he named Box 36 
at a postal sub-station. He was not in 
the telephone book and he wrote on a 
plain sheet of paper. 

“It seemed that I must reply in full 
hy mail. But before I gave up hope I 
tried my telephone talk in a letter— 
just a few words stating how much 
easier it would be to talk over the 
questions in person. My man gave me 
his address—a large office. He really 
wanted to be insured and I wrote him 
for $7,500; he so much liked the quick 
way we did business that he recom- 
mended me to his associates and I sold 
six $5,000 policies in that office. 

Callina at Offices 

“Part of each day I spent in calling 
ut offices, leaving one of the several 
pamphlets on insurance issued by my 
company. Usually I left with it a very 
pretty pocket telephone register. I 
never left more than one pamphlet and 
I never asked to see my man for any 
length of time on that visit. I merely 
conveyed the impression that I should 
call back to gain his opinion on the 
subject matter. 

“In a day or two | would call again 
and usually see my man; he often 
seemed to have read the literature and 
to have a question or two to ask. That 
gave me an opening. 

“The president of a large lumber 
company happened to carry a consider- 
able amount of ‘non-participating’ in- 
surance; my company wrote only ‘par- 
ticipating’ and I had, during my studies, 
prepared a chart showing graphically 
that ‘participating’ was the cheaper 
and more desirable. Of course I am 
sold on ‘participating’ just as I should 
expect a salesman for a ‘non-partici- 
pating’ company to be sold on that 
form. 

“«“The pamphlet that I had left was a 
demonstration of the advantages of the 
participating policies; it did not con- 
vince him and he wanted to talk to me. 
I showed him my chart, converted him, 
and sold a $15,000 policy. That chart 
has been one of my best insurance ar- 
guments; I have had many copies 
made for cases which seemed to hold 
large possibilities, and there is not a 
week in which | do not make some use 
of it. 

“Sometimes after I call several times 
without getting an interview, I use the 
telephone—in much the same manner 
as after the letters. I tried this with 
the president of a big surety company 
whom I had been unable to see. He 
was courteous enough; he said that I 
might come to see him, but he would 
not take insurance. This chart inter- 
ested him and then we talked about 
inheritance taxes. Finally he took $25,- 
000 to cover his taxes. He should have 
taken $43,000 and I expect shortly to 
write the remainder.” 





Facts, not generalities, are 

Can’t Win needed to talk inheritance 

With and estates tax in inter- 

Generalities views with business men. 

This is the advice of 

“Points,” published by the Mutual Life, 

which adds this suggestion: “Learn the 

ropes, the law, the Treasury Depart- 

ment’s rulings; and be alert for any- 
thing new on the.subject.” 
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Gives Reasons For 
Decrease in Assets 


EXPLANATION BY 


Used 1918 Surplus Income for Purchase 
of Liberty Bonds; Deferred 
Dividend Policies 


The following explanation of the de- 
crease in the Mutual Life’s assets in 
1219 will appear in the forthcoming 
trustees’ report: 

“In addition to using its surplus in- 
come in 1918 for the purchase of Liber- 
ty Bonds, this Company, in compliance 
with the Government’s request, antici- 
pated in that year a portion of its 1919 
income, and bought $24,450,000 addi- 
tional of the bonds. To pay for the 
$24,450,000 the Company borrowed on 
notes at bank, payable in 1919. The 
$24,450,000 of bonds came into our pos- 
session and were listed as assets, and 
the notes were entered among our li- 
abilities as of December 31, 1918. The 
result of this purchase was an abnormal 
increase in assets in 1918. In approxi- 
mate figures, the assets on December 
31, 1918, resulting from regular opera- 
tions, would have been $650,000,000; 
the addition of the Liberty Bonds 
brought the figures up to $674,000,000. 

“In 1919 we paid the $24,450,000 of 
notes, using part of our current income 
for that purpose. That income, had 
it not been for the notes, would have 
been used, in part, to increase our as- 
sets in 1919. In other words, the in- 
crease of assets which would have been 
made in 1919 was anticipated and made 
in 1918, through the addition of the 
$24,450,000 of Liberty Bonds in 1918; 
and part of the income of 1919 which 
would normally have been used to in- 
crease the assets of 1919 was used to 
pay for the increase in assets made in 
1918. We paid the $24,450,000 in 1919, 
but our assets decreased only $11,324,- 
019. Therefore, had it not been for 
these notes the increase in assets on 
1919 would have been $13,125,981. 

“In addition to the Liberty Bond fac- 
tor in the calculation of our assets is 
another one, operative in recent years: 
Up to January 1, 1907, The Mutual Life 
issued so-called Deferred Dividend poli- 
cies, under which no dividends were 
paid until the end of a term of years. 
The usual term was twenty years, al- 
though many policies were issued with 
a shorter dividend term. In recent 
years these longterm dividend periods 
have been coming to an end, with the 
result that dividend withdrawals have 
aggregated several million dollars in 
each year and have affected the amount 
of increase in our assets. 

“During the period in which the Com- 
pany was issuing Deferred Dividend 
policies, the growth of assets was the 
more rapid because there was no outgo 
for dividends on account of these dis- 
tribution policies. Now, however, in 
this period when Deferred Dividend 
payments are falling due, the outgo is 
necessarily a heavy one, because the 
payments are massed instead of having 
heen made annually throughout a long 
period of years, as is the case under 
Annual Dividend policies. The modify- 
ing effect of deferred dividend pay- 
ments upon our increase in assets will 
continue for several years.” 


MUTUAL 


McGEE AGENCY’S RECORD 

Horace J. McGee, general agent of 
the New England Mutual Life in Ander- 
son, S. C., has completed his second 
year as general agent for the company 
in South Carolina. On February 1, 
1918, the headquarters were trans- 
ferred from Charleston to Anderson. 
Dvring the first eleven months of 1918 
the agency gave the company $861,000 
paid business. During 1919 the paid- 
for business from this agency amounted 
to $2,016,800, with first year premiums 
amounting to $68,716. In January, 1920, 
applications for $350,000 were received. 


























The Prudential 


Insurance 


Company 


of America 





FORREST F. DRYDEN 
President 


HOME OFFICE 
Newark, N. J. 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 

















Unique Way To 
Judge Production 


PENN MUTUAL’S POINT SYSTEM 





Drafted By Mathematician Garrigues; 
William J. Jones Leads Home 
Office Staff of Writers 





The Penn Mutual Life’s Home Office 
Agency in Philadelphia paid for $15,- 
939,438 during 1919. Ralph Humphreys 
superintends the office and early last 
spring mathematician Garrigues insti- 
tuted a prize contest among members 
of the agency for the purpose of devel- 
oping incentive and a spirit of rivalry. 
The manner in which the percentage 
points were apportioned is so novei 
that it is reproduced herewith: 

Points 
For the largest volume of paid-for 

business during 1919............ 10 

lor the greatest 1919 new pre- 


PEE: oi ain kat Adasdo pote eee ee 10 
For the largest number of lives in- 
sured during the year.......... 10 


For the largest average premium 
per thousand (Any single pre- 
mium life to be counted at ordi- 
nary life rate for the same age) 5 

For the largest percentage of writ- 
ten business actually placed dur- 
ae, A et Aer eee 10 

For the greatest improvement in 
paidfor business during 1919 


i ee er een os 10 
lor the greatest improvement in 
DOW DOGMIUNEG : i. ccuscccwaesdewar 10 


For the greatest percentage of in- 
crease of new paid-for insurance 
during 1919 over 1918.......... 10 

For the greatest percentage in paid 
premiums during 1919 over 1918 10 


BE #i.6 ov av ee aba eee 85 
William J. Jones, described as “the 
Home Office Ace,” won with 64 points. 
Samuel P. Bowman was second with 
51 points. 


SHIRLEY WRITES BIG GROUPS 
Insures Transcontinental Oil Company 
and Its Subsidiaries; Insurance 
Effective on March 5 





The Transcontinental Oil Company 
at Pittsburgh, of which F. B. Parriott 
is president, has arranged with the 
Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company of Hartford for a_ blanket 
policy covering its officers and em- 
ployes who will receive individual cer- 
tificates of insurance in amounts ac- 
cording to length of service, as per the 
following table: Six months and less 
than a year, $500; one year to two 
years, $1,000; two to three, $1,500; 
three to four, $2,000; four to five or 
more, $2,500. 

The insurance is furnished without 
any expense to the employe, directly 
or indirectly; covers death from any 
cause, anywhere, or permanent. and 
total disability before age sixty, as long 
as he is employed by the Transconti- 
nental or any of its subsidiaries, and it 
is in addition to any benefits to which 
he might be entitled under a Work- 
men’s Compensation Law. 

This policy was secured for the Con- 
necticut General through the Pitts- 
burgh General Agency of that Com- 
pany, John T. Shirley, manager. 

The Transcontinental Oil Company 
is a consolidation of several indepen- 
dent companies that were owned by the 
Benedum-Trees interests of Pittsburgh. 
Its operations extend in various sec- 
tions of the United States and also in 
South America and Rumania, although 
our contract covers employes in the 
United States only. The insurance be- 
came effective March 5, 1920. 





The University of Pittsburgh's School 
of Economics announces an educational 
course in life insurance essentials. 
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PERSPECTIVE 


The man who “couldn’t see the forest, for the trees” lacked vision just as do many men who might 
become great insurance salesmen. 
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Often, successful men are said to have “vision”’—the power to foresee and advantage themselves 
and their associates accordingly. But the experience of great life salesmen proves that success 
requires nothing of the occult or prophetic. “Vision” is for every straight thinking hustler who 
refuses to be blinded by the small things near at hand to the very big things just ahead. 


PE 


Every live agent takes the trouble to look at the situation in his own business and then, in a larger 
way, in all business, from a point a step away from the present— 


If he will look two years back—then ten; and then— 
Look two, then ten years forward; 


He will get a clear perspective of the vast needs and great opportunities for life insurance that are 
developing on all sides: He will find the question of his future linked firmly and forever with 


WORK—his own PERSONAL WORK. 


From the beginning of time, men have worked, because they have wanted things that only work 
could bring them. 
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Out of work—honest, sincere, well-directed effort—have come all good things; civilization, homes, 
comforts, true freedom, and, best of all, the conception of the duty and privilege of service to 
others. 

It is a blessed law of nature—a guarantee of the world’s future progress—that man’s wants always 
are a little greater than his power to satisfy them. 


But today, every man’s work brings more than ever it did before; more in things—more in terms 
of what he wants. 


A mistaken few may think that the way to get more is to produce less, but such mistakes cure 
themselves; they never persist long. 
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A clear perspective of the agent’s future will show the greatest opportunity in all history is right 


at hand for THE MAN WHO WILL WORK. 


It also shows clearly the value—even the necessity—of a sound connection with some good com- 
pany and a clear, undistorted vision of the future; that senses the dawn of the day of greater 
opportunity and greater rewards for greater efforts. 
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Measuring up to their great opportunities legal reserve life insurance companies are realizing ideals 
of true greatness and neither time, epidemics nor world disturbances have clouded their fine 
perspective of corporate duty and opportunity. 


Today legal reserve insurance stands before the world without reproach or criticism, fit to be asso- 
ciated with the destinies of men of the highest ideals and ambitions. 


co Tc 


High ideals DO work out; the changed attitude of the public mind as evidenced by the tremendous 
volume of new business proves it. You too can prove it if you have the power of perspective and 
want to grow—not merely expand. 


There is a satisfying future in the life insurance business for the man who has a proper perspective. 


Northern Assurance Company 


CLARENCE L. AYRES, President 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Founded 1865 


The Provident Life and Trust Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Pennsylvania 





available. 





The Long Endowment of the Provident is peculiarly 
adapted for the creation of a cash fund to meet Estate Taxes. 
The interest on the proceeds after maturity swells the in- 
sured’s income until death, when the cash is immediately 














THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 





INSURANCE COM 
OF GOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 













Kavanagh’s Sales 
Points at Pittsburgh 


SAYS DON’T TALK TOO MUCH 








E. A. Woods Tells What Life Men Have 
Done in Securing Passage of 
Laws 





At the last meeting of the Pittsburgh 
Life Underwriters’ Association, Frank 
Wesley presiding, J. E. Kavanagh, vice- 
president of the Metropolitan Life, 
made an interestétng and inspiring talk 
on life insurance salesmanship. The 
salient points in his address follow: 

Learn the business and quit “trying” 
it. 

Good goods 
themselves. 

To get the best of an argument with 
a prospect is not selling him. 

Do not become an “over-talker” in- 
stead of an underwriter. 

Be a good window-dresser rather 
than a good “argue-er.” 

The salesman must be a good show- 
man. 

Deal with principles and not with 
conditions. 

The rate book is a risky thing to 
draw on a man, 

You can’t get anything from a man’s 
pocket until you get it into his head. 

Study your policy and start with 
confidence. 

Give terse illustrations in the lan- 
guage of the layman, and not the ac- 
tuary. Remember you are talking to a 
layman, 

Pick out one of the important con- 
cessions in the policy and hammer on 
it. For example: “Extended Insur- 
ance.” Just as soon as you find out you 
are going to die, you stop paying for 
the insurance. 

You can get a pension out of the in- 
stallment settlement. 

Put it up to him,—hand him the pen 
—the power of suggestion. 

Use your old policy holders. 

Edward A. Woods briefly outlined 
the value of the Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion in securing the passage of laws in 
Pennsylvania, which are beneficial to 
the life insurance fraternity and the 
policyholders, to wit: 


properly shown, sell 


insuring public. 








= 





Anti-rebate law. Both parties guilty 
and each may inform. 

Anti-twisting. 

Against misrepresentation. 

Permitting an insurance contract be- 
ing made at 18 years of age. 

Exempting annuities up to $100, from 
attachment by creditors. 

Life-incomes. As long as the wife 
lives, and as long as a child lives, ex- 
empt from attachment by creditors. 

Prospecting non-commutation clause 
of life incomes. 

Against abstract companies, or self- 
styled “Insurance-Experts.” 

Against trading merchandise for life 
insurance, 

Against stock selling. 

Requiring legal interest on notes 
taken for life insurance premiums. 











The Appeal of Insurance 


By William BroSmith, General 
Counsel the Travelers 




















absolute security, and for unexcelled service. 
which no money could buy—an untarnished reputation. 
years of square dealing have gone into the making of that name. Is it 
strange that it means so much to the representatives of the Company? 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 





The largest patrons of insurance in 
all of its forms are the wealthy, who 
apparently need it the least. They un- 
derstand the dangers to which all for- 
tunes are subject and look to insurance 
as the safest and most dependable of 
investments. If as an additional pre- 
caution only a millionaire invests in 
insurance because he realizes its safety 
and certainty, how strongly should this 
form of investment appeal to those 
whose fortunes are but moderate or 
who are without fortune other than 
their brains and ability to win a liveli- 
hood! Do we not play in a game with 
most of the odds against us when we 
assume that we do not need insurance; 
that we will escape accident or sick- 
ness; and that we will continue to live 
sound in mind and limb and able to 
work and to spend? 

There is another value to insurance 
and which is not to be counted in 
money. It is the satisfaction which 
must come to him who sacrifices but 
a little to make it certain that in the 
day of trouble he will be independent 
and self-sustaining and not a burden 
to his friends or a charge upon the 
community. If he has others dependent 





What Money Could Not Buy 


The name Massachusetts Mutual is packed full of meaning to the 
It stands for perfect protection at low net cost, for 


It stands for something 
Sixty-eight 


COMPANY 








Guardian to Have 
Prospect Bureau 


STARTED THIS YEAR 





WILL BE 





Company Also to Maintain Training 
School for Agents; Policyholders’ 
Month in July 





The Guardian Life announces two in- 
novations. It will establish a _pros- 
pects’ bureau and will also have a train- 
ing school for agents. This Company is 
one of the group which has taken an 
enthusiastic interest in scientific sales- 
manship, and has been affiliated with 
both the Association of Life Agency 
Managers and the Carnegie School. 

During the year it will extend its 
policyholders’ service department, 
which has already furnished health, 
budget, policy title, policy conservation 
and insurance money investment ser- 
vice to thousands of policyholders. 

During 1919 the Company passed the 
$200,000,000 mark of insurance in force. 
Gains in 1919 over 1918 included $1,- 
549,837 in income; $2,103,722 in assets; 
$231,193 in surplus; $12,684,924 insur- 
ance paid for; and $21,000,000 insurance 
in force. In addition to the increase in 
surplus an investment fluctuation fund 
of $1,000,000 was set aside to take care 
of possible depreciation to which the 
best of securities at times are subject. 

Vice-President and Agency Manager 
T. Louis Hansen, left last week on a 
trip to Denver and the Pacific Coast to 
visit the Company's Agencies there as 
well as those in the Northwest on his 
return trip, while W. C. Ellis, assistant 
to agency manager, and James A. Mc- 
Lain, agency assistant, are making a 
tour of the Middle Western and Central 
States. 

Irving Thurston, of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life in Utica, was an officer in 
the Navy during the war, serving on the 
battleship “Nevada.” 


upon him, it will be the consciousness 
that they will profit by his little sacri- 
fice, that the comfort of the home life 
may be insured while he is disabled 
and that, if he is called away, the home 
and the family may be preserved. 





John Hancock’s Ohio 
Field Sub-Divided 


NAMES FIVE GENERAL AGENTS 








Action Taken at Request Made By 
State Agent J. C. Campbell, 
of Columbus 





For some time the John Hancock has 
been considering the suggestion of J. C. 
Campbell, state agent at Columbus, O., 
of subdividing that State and appoint- 
ing certain new general agents there 
at different points under direct contract 
with the Company. Mr. Campbell felt 
that this would be a deserving recogni- 
tion of these men. In this the Com- 
pany has concurred, and the following 
appointments are made, in effect as of 
January 1, 1920: 

W. A. Davis, general agent at Cleve- 
lend, with Cuyahoga and several other 
counties in northeastern Ohio; J. E. & 
Fr’. L. Taylor, general agents at Cincin- 
nati, with Hamilton and Clermont coun- 
ties; Frederick Mundhenk, general 
agent at Toledo, with Lucas and a num- 
ber of adjoining counties in northwest- 
ern Ohio; Henry A. Stout, general 
agent at Dayton, with Montgomery and 
a number of counties in western Ohio; 
W. E. & R. W. Hoyer, general agents at 
Columbus, with a number of counties 
in the north central part of the State. 





NORTHWEST CONGRESS 

The Northwest Congress of Life Un- 
derwriters will be held in Sioux Falls, 
S. D., on July 1-2. G. W. F. Moore and 
E. J. Morgan, of Sioux Falls, two un- 
usually live life insurance men, are al- 
ready at work to make this congress a 
success. 

“Insurance salesmen can be sure,” 
said Mr. Moore, “that whatever succers 
or weakness may characterize the 1920 
Congress, we are going to make every 
meeting peppy, snappy and hence in- 
teresting. We are not going to permit 
a speaker to trespass upon the time 
of his successor, nor upon the good 
nature of his hearers. On the other 
hand, we expect to have only such men 
on our programs as will hold the close 
attention of the audience, and who 
know the subjects assigned them, and 
who can eliminate as well as create, in 
giving an address or reading a paper.” 











In 1919 
44 General Agencies paid for 
$88,000,000 


Standard Business 


Dividend Scale Maintained, Surplus Increased 





New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Not Easy to Reach 
Man on the Farm 


RULES USED BY A CANADIAN 





J. J. Byrne, Tells How Agents Should 
Dress, Talk and Act; But is 
He Right? 





Considerable experience in selling 


life insurance to farmers has been had 
by J. J. Byrne, of Ottawa, who sizes up 
the situation in an article he has written 
for The Eastern Underwriter. There is 
quite a lot of homely philosophy in what 
Mr. Byrne says, and it is printed here- 
with along with some comments by the 
editor of The Bastern Underwriter. No 
doubt farmers have a great many in- 
dividual characteristics, idiosyncracies, 
petty prejudices and other odd kinks 
just as do men in other walks of life, 
but it does not seem possible that they 
are stressed so much as a separate caste 
or class as Mr. Byrne would have us 
believe. Mr. Byrne’s article is in the 
nature of nine paragraphs. His views 
and those of the paper follow: 

No, 1. It may be taken as a general 
rule that throughout the country sec- 
tions salesmen are looked upon with a 
certain amount of suspicion. To obtain 
life insurance business successfully 
methods should be used to dispel these 
suspicions. 

{Editor’s comment: Whether the 
salesman in the country or in the 
canyons of Greater New York is looked 
upon with suspicion depends largely 
upon the salesman, Charles M. Schwab, 
the world’s greatest salesman, would 
have no more trouble making himself 
solid around a farm house than he did 
with the British government to whom 
he sold twenty submarines in one order, 
and a million shells a month, just for 
good measure. Many life insurance 
agents are properly introduced when 
they call on a farmer, sometimes with 
a letter from a prominent man in the 
county; sometimes accompanied by a 
banker or other citizen. But thousands 
of agents have proven that they can get 
results in strange communities working 
alone. ] 

No. 2. Simplicity of attire should be 
considered. The latest fashions of city 
clothes will often prevent an agent gain- 
ing an interview. The language should 
be the common ordinary talk of the 
rural folk of that particular district. The 
difference in the general tone of talk 
is often noticeable in sections seven or 
eight miles apart. 

(This sounds like China, where the 
people in one section of that country 
can’t understand the people in another. 
Most farmers, however, understand one 
of the popular languages, and it is sug- 
gested that they try English as a feeler. 
Would an agent from Chicago, Mont- 
gomery or Winnipeg understand “the 
common ordinary talk of the rural 
folk”? Chances are they would be 
able to converse with perfect safety and 
understanding. Probably, Mr. Byrne 
means that the agent shouldn’t put on 
conversational lugs, such as _ saying 
“rawther,” “fawncy” and “old chap.” 

And what is “simple rustic attire’? 
Does it mean a flannel shirt with a gal- 
lus over one shoulder and _ trousers 
tucked in at the boots? Sterling J. 
Evarts, of the Northwestern National, 
than whom there is no more effective 
salesman of life insurance in rural 
communities, always wears a “boiled 
shirt,” and makes a particular point of 
having his necktie match his shirt.) 

No. 3. The agent in the country should 
be well-informed upon and able to dis- 
cuss intelligently the current prices of 
farm products and foodstuffs. He should 
also be able to advise the reason for 
rise or fall in prices of certain products 
and probabilities of prevailing prices 








REAL SATISFACTION 


Working with William N. Compton and the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company in New 
-York City forms the happiest combination imagin- 
able for the life insurance salesman. 


If you have any doubt in your mind have it dispelled 


by calling at 


220 BROADWAY 





as advanced by leading commercial 
journals. 

(That should not stump any agent who 
takes the trouble to buy the morning 
paper and look over the market re- 
ports.) 

No. 4. The farmer should not be met 
on the vague, technical ground of life 
insurance. The chances are that very 
often insurance is an obscure subject 
to him. ‘Farmers are not accustomed to 
pay out money so freely and often as 
civilians; so when it comes to a con- 
tract of life insurance it is unwise to 
try to close the sale at once. 

(The farmer is accustomed to pay 
money for what he wants or he cannot 
get it any more than a “civilian” can, 
Insurance is an obscure subject to a 
lot of people, and it is the business of 
the agent to make it less obscure. As 
to just when he should talk insurance 
is quite a problem, which each agent 
solves in his own way. Mr. Byrne dis- 
cusses this feature in the next para- 
graph.) 

No. 5. A plain, clear, correct state- 
ment of the goods he has to sell should 
be given by the agent not only to the 
farmer, but also to his wife. 

(Evidently the agent is expected to 
spend considerable time in those parts.) 

6. If the agent has aroused interest, 
the proposition will be well debated at 
the fireside and advice will be sought 
and the subject discussed with neighbor 
ing farmers. If the agent can at all sell 
his goods to one of the most influential 
farmers in any country district that 
agent has opened up splendid opportuni- 
ties. That one policyholder is the most 
powerful and persuasive argument that 
he can produce to his prospects in the 
surrounding country. It will be observed 
that in most every farming locality there 
are certain farmers, not necessarily the 
more wealthy, who seem to be leaders 
in their profession and held in high 
esteem by the community in general. 

(One hundred per cent common 
sense.) 

No. 7. The agent should discuss with 
the housewife the number of hens in the 
flock, the number of eggs collected 
daily; the prevailing price of eggs. On 
this account her sympathy, which is 
often needed, is more easily enlisted. 

(What if she wants to discuss the 
latest fashions, or the six-best-seller, the 
new plays or something else intellec- 
tual? Is insurance barred from the 
conversation?) 

No. 8. A wise selection of the place 
in the country where the agent will re- 
main over for the night should be made. 
After the cows are milked, the chores 
completed, and the dishes cleared away 
a grand opportunity presents itself 
while around the supper table. 

(An all day and night wait for the 
decision.) 

No. 9. Meals, lodging and team feed 
should be reckoned and payment there- 
for tendered and insisted upon its being 
accepted. 

(Sounds reasonable.) 


Phone 6030 Cortlandt 

















HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE’ CO. 


(Purely Mutual) 
256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


WILLIAM A. MARSHALL 
President 





The 60th Annual statement 

shows admitted assets of 
$37,780,735 and the Insur- 
ance in Force $185,755,819, 
a gain for the year 1919 of 
over $27,000,000. The Insur- 
ance effected during the year 
was over $40,000,000, or 63% 
more than in the previous 
year. The amount paid to 
.policyholders during the year 
was over $4,388,000. 





For Agency apply to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
| Supt. of Agents. 


256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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INSURANCE 
PAID FOR 
1919 


$72,000,000 


Bankers Life 


Company 
DES MOINES 


GEO. KUHNS 
President 




















Build Your Own Business 
under our direct general agency contract 
Our Policies provide for : 

Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 
See the new low Rates 
JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres't 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 





GREATEST 


ILLINOIS 


COMPANY 
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THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Inoorporated 1851 
W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 
Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
by corresponding with 
W. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 
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Aetive in National Safety Council 























LEW R. 


PALMER 


men and it was largely 





Lew R. Palmer, who is director 
of Safety and Personnel of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
is one of the leaders in the Na- 
tional Safety Council, of which he 
was president at one time. 

A graduate of Princeton, where 
he starred in football, he devel- 
oped accident prevention work for 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, when safety work was 
still in its infancy. In 1913 he be- 
came associated with the Factory 
Inspection Department of Penn- 
sylvania; and in 1917-18 he was 
acting commissioner of labor and 
industry in that state. 

It was through the vision and 
initiative of Mr. Palmer, as a 
member of the Association of Iron 
and Steel Electrical Engineers, 
that safety was given a prominent 
place in the program of the 1912 
convention of that association at 
Milwaukee which marked the first 
national gathering of men inter- 
ested in accident prevention. After 
this convention, Mr. Palmer took 
the lead in propagating the idea 
of a national organization of safety 


through his unselfish efforts that the first safety congress 


was held in New York in 1913 and the national organization was perfected. 
He was first vice-president of the National Safety Council in 1913-1916; was 
president in 191-1917 of the National Safety Council; and is a member of the 


executive comm ttce. 


In 1917 he was appointed by the Council of National 


Defense as chairman of the National Committee on Industrial Safety. 


INSTALMENT PAYMENTS 


Clause in Penn Mutual’s New Trust 
Certificate and Continuous Income 
Policy Forms 


The following clause appears in the 
new forms of trust certificate and con- 
tinuous income policies of the Penn 
Mutual Life, under “Instalments’’: 

“The commuted value of this policy 
is calculated on the basis of annual pay- 
ment of the instalments. If the instal- 
ments are payable in semi-annual, quar- 
terly or monthly portions, the Company 
will pay with the first instalment of 
euch year an additional amount equal 
to the saving in interest through pay- 
ment of the instalments other than an- 
nually, which will be the following per- 
centage of the stipulated yearly instal- 
ments: If semi-annually 0.73 per cent, 
it quarterly 1.10 cent, if monthly 
1.34 per cent.” 

To illustrate: 

Under a policy paying $120 per year, 
$10 each month, there is multiplied the 
yearly instalments of $120 by 1.34 per 
cent and obtain $1.61. Therefore, the 


per 


first instalment of each year would be 
$10.00, plus $1.61, or $11.61, and the re- 
maining instalments $10 each. If the 
instalments are payable quarterly, $120 
multiplied by 1.10 per cent gives $1.32. 
Therefore, the first quarterly instal- 
ment of each year of $30 will be in- 
creased to $31.32, the remaining quar- 
terly instalments being $30 each. If 
the instalments are payable semi-an- 
nually, $120 multiplied by .73 per cent 
gives 88 cents. Therefore the first 
semi-annual instalment of each year of 
$60 will be increased to $60.88, the re. 
maining semi-annual instalment being 


$60. 
The additional payment is based on 
the amount of the yearly instalment 


and is not affected by the number of 
the instalments certain. 

It should be noted that both this ad- 
ditional amount and the _ instalment 
dividends are paid with the first instal- 
ment of each year. Therefore, all of 
the instalments, except this first one of 
each year, will be of the uniform 
amount guaranteed in the policy. 


Miss C. V. Loomis, manager of the 
Women’s Department of the Boston 
General Agency of the Penn Mutual 
Life, recently wrote $42,000 in three 
days. The smallest policy was for 
$3,000; largest, $10,000. 
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Lincoln National’s 
New Thrift Idea 


PROMOTES VICTORY 





ACCOUNTS 





Thrift Federation Organized for Young 
People Between Ages Ten to 
Twenty 





By FRANK H. WILLIAMS 


A decidely interesting development of 
the means by which the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life’s “Victory Accounts” are 
being promoted has recently been in- 
stituted by the company in Fort Wayne, 
Ind., where the home office is located, 
and will eventually be carried to all 
other cities in which the Victory Ac- 
counts are sold by banks as in Fort 
Wayne. 

This new development consists in the 
formation of a “Thrift Federation” in 
which membership is limited to young 
people between the ages of ten and 
twenty and which, of course, is intended 
to serve as a nursing ground for the sale 
of more of the Victory Accounts. 

The organization of the Thrift Fede- 
ration has been extremely carefully 
planned and carried out. Any young 
person who has a savings account in any 
Fort Wayne bank is eligible to mem- 
bership. Paid officers, selected from 
among the membership, keep in touch 
with local employers and inform mem- 
bers of opportunities for making money 
in summer-time or part-time jobs. In 
addition, through a merit system, any 
member of the federation is eligible for 
appointment to the paid offices. And, 
of course, the sales of Victory Accounts 
by the members are rewarded. Under 
this merit system each member of the 
federation is regularly graded in re- 
gard to character, ambition and indus- 
try, initiative and interest, application 
and adaptability, thriftiness, steadiness 
and patience, progress, attitude or con- 
duct, reasoning and memory, accuracy, 
personal contact, reaction to failure 
and school records. 

The first officers of the federation 
were chosen from among the winners 
in a prize essay contest conducted by 
the Lincoln bank among the school 
children of the city. The subject of the 
contest was “Thrift and Extravagance.” 
Over 2,000 children participated in the 
affair and from this number ninety 
winners and honorable mentions were 
selected. The prizes totaled $200. In 
addition to using the winners as the 
first officers of the Thrift Federation the 
best sentences from the prize winning 
essays were used in large space news- 
paper ads run for periods of a week 
or ten days in the local papers. 

At the present time the Thrift Fede- 
ration has a membership of over 300. 
It is expected, now that the officers have 
been selected and the organization put 
on a going basis, that the membership 


The Federation is to be made a part 
of a proposed national organization to 
be developed along the same lines. It 
is the first of its kind in the United 
States. The Boy Scouts, the Girls’ Re- 
serve and other organizations will be 
asked to co-operate. The experience 
of those interested in the organization 


has been that the average young man 


and young woman do not have oppor- 
tunities to exercise their business abill- 
ties and while all these fundamental 
principles are taught at home and in 
the city schools the actual opportunity 
to demonstrate their particular qualifi- 
cations is not afforded the young peo- 
ple.. The whole idea of the federation 
will be to give actual employment and 
money-earning opportunities to the most 
capable members. 


One 6f the important phases of the 
work of the organization will be the 
publication of “The Thrift Federation 
News,” a monthly publication of which 
the first issue will appear shortly. The 
managers and staff of this publication 
will be paid salaries in addition to which 
all the net receipts or earnings from 
the publication will be distributed 
among the managers, reporters and 
assistants of which there will be thirty- 
four, one to each district into which the 
city has been divided. Each member 
or reporter will be paid ten cents per 
inch for all articles accepted and pub- 
lished in “The News.” The cover page 
will be designed by members and 
changed monthly, five dollars being paid 
for each design selected. The paper 
will carry the articles written by mem- 
bers and articles pertaining to thrift 
work, earning money and other matters 


of interest to members of the federa- 
tion. 
The plan is a very comprehensive 


effort to line up as firm friends of the 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Com- 
pany all the more progressive children 
of the city. It is designed to make these 
young people think of savings and of 
insurance as being synonymous terms 
and to think only of the Lincoln Life 
when they think of insurance. And, of 
course, it is breeding a large number 
of people who will be extensive buyers 
of Lincoln Life insurance in years to 
come. 


The scheme tends to take the chance 
out of the business of selling life in- 
surance. By inculcating thoughts of 
Lincoln Life so deeply in the impres- 
sionable minds of school children the 
company is absolutely assuring itself 
a large amount of business which will 


come to it automatically in years to 
come from these school children as 
they grow up. It is an exceedingly 


elaborate and propitious-looking scheme 
for making future business for the Lin- 
coln Life Insurance Company assured 
as well as selling a large number 
of Victory Account policies at the 
present time through not only the Fort 
Wayne banks but through the banks in 
other cities which take on the plan. 





will reach 2,000 by the first of May. 


IN THE CENTER OF THE U. S. A. 




















is located a big, vigorous, and growing 
institution of Life Insurance. 


Our geographical location enables us to 
‘render exceptional service to our policy- 
holders and field force. 


Over $200,000,000 of insurance in force. 


Investigate for yourself. 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 
M. E. SINGLETON, President 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 





M. F. F. Horwath, agent 
of The Prudential in Chi- 
cago, tells readers of “The 
Prudential Weekly Rec- 
ord” how he sells ordinary 
insurance. His story follows: 

“While canvassing I am just looking 
for prospects. When I canvass a man 
for life insurance at his place of busi- 
ness, if I see that he is somewhat inter- 
ested, I ask him for his name and ad- 
dress, and tell him that I have no time 
just then to write the application, but 
that I will call at his home some even- 
ing, when he will have more time to 
understand me. If he says all right, I 
consider him closed. 

“In canvassing I usually approach a 
man something after this manner: 
‘How do you do, sir?’ Then I wait un- 
til he says ‘What can I do for you?’ 
My answer is ‘Nothing, sir, I wish to 
do something for you.’ ‘What do you 
mean?’ I reply, ‘I represent The Pru- 
dential Insurance Company; I just hap- 
pened to notice that you are young and 
healthy-looking and I do not wish to 
pass you by.’ ‘I am too busy to talk 
insurance today,’ he may say. ‘I see 
you are very busy, but how would it 
suit you to have me call at your home 
some evening to explain our contracts? 
If you like our goods after I tell you 
about them, then, and not until then, 
we will talk of the cost, and you will 
be surprised to know how little your 
protection costs.’ ‘All right, call. Good 
bye.’ 

“By the use of index cards, one for 
each day in the year, I know my calls 
six days ahead of time, and the hour 
too. 

“To young people I talk endowment 
insurance; to a married man I talk his 
family needs. I am interested both in 
him and in his family, and from ex- 
perience J know how easy it is to sell 
to a married man by talking of the 
future of his family to him. When I 
tell a man that if he takes the policy 
his family will pray for me, he usually 


signs.” 


Chicago 
Agent’s 
Methods 


+ * + 
From the standpoint of 


Elght Ways Otis E. Carter, of the Los 
to Find Angeles agency of the Pa- 
Prospects cific Mutual Life, there 


are eight ways in which to 
find prospects. Briefly, he summarizes 
them in this way: 

1. There are one’s acquaintances. Mr. 
Carter recently wrote two policies for 
men who invited him to ride into the 
city in their machines. He has written 
clerks in stores who wait upon him; 
waiters in restaurants; and others with 
whom his contact has been strictly 
business, 

2. Old policyholders, Sometimes they 
strike it rich, and it is well to keep 
track of them. The clerk of today is 
the millionaire of tomorrow. 

3. References on applications. This 
is a source which is not always remem- 
bered. A man’s references are apt to 
be of the same social or business stand- 
ing. 

4. Cold canvassing. The oldest and 
the most effective way in which many 
agents sell insurance. 

5. The local press. Read the local 
items with a magnifying glass. Others 
are doing it, too, and the reader who is 
most intelligent and who can translate 
ideas into action will get to the prospect 
first. 

6. Cultivate the power of observation. 
What does that mean? Why, it’s keep- 
ing your eyes peeled for business signs, 
which to the initiated mean that new en- 
terprises have started in the city, or 
there have been changes in business 
concerns, all of which invite business 
or other insurance protection. 


-may be entered in your favor. 








7. Those who come to our homes and 
offices on various missions. There’s the 
milkman, the iceman, the water, gas and 
electric meter readers, the huckster, the 
presser, the cleaner, the laundry agent, 
the butter and egg man—yes, the 
butcher boy. All of them need insur- 
ance. But, Mr. Carter doesn’t explain 
how the agent is going to be home to 
meet them when they arrived on their 
business missions. Maybe he has 
some system of doing it. His maid may 
pump them for information, which can 
later be communicated to the head of 
the house, and he can use the facts to 
his own interest later. 

8. Don’t forget the calendars and 
business cards. They are signs of 
thoughtful attention which is a culti- 
vator of good will, even if nothing more. 

+ +. * 


Jacob Frankel, general 


Good Letter agent of the Pacific Mu- 
toa tual Life at Houston, 
Banker Tex., who is in the habit 


of sending a _ banker 
friend a card on his birthday, this year 
sent him a letter couched in terms that 
make it especially suitable for the bank- 
ing fraternity. This particular banker, 
it is interesting to note, Mr. Frankel 
has raised in fifteen years and by 
lengthening steps from a $2,000 to 
$115,000. This is the letter: 

Friend Harry: Please note the above 
date. It should be of special interest 
to you. It matures the forty-sixth debt 
—o up in the pass-book of your 

fe. 

I want to extend to you my hearty 
congratulations and sincere wishes that 
many, many more similar maturities 
May the 
Supreme Banker credit you with good 
health; a surplus of happiness and 
pleasure, to be shared by those close 
and dear to you. May you gail down 
the stream of life in absolute safety and 
may the banks on both sides of the 
stream have lighthouses to guide your 
course securely to a position of strength 
from whence to distribute comfort and 
succor to those needing it. Then will 
you really enjoy the sweet pleasure of 
drawing the dividends a useful career 
honestly earns. And when your grace 
is up, and it becomes time to cash in, 
the Examiner in checking you up will 
find your account showing a handsome 
balance of noble deeds and wil! en- 
dorse his approval of the achievements 
so splendidly attained by you. 

The morning of your existence has 
been discounted and cancelled. The 
high noon-tide of your life has been de- 
posited into secure and solid vaults of 
the past. In exchange you are now be- 
ginning to draw against the golden 
assets of the early afternoon in your 
career. To your credit be it said you 
have safe and sound resources. Be di- 
rected to invest them in beneficent ac- 
complishments, so that when finally the 
sombre shades of darkness cast them- 
selves about you, all liabilities you owe 
to mankind will have been honorably 
discharged and paid off without 4is- 
count. 

I protest that any further extension 
of this note would only accumulate a 
useless surplus in which I am sure you 
take no stock. Hence the statements it 
already contains must be _ sufficient 
guarantee of my good will. 

Very sincerely your friend, 
JACOB FRANKEL. 
* © 

The Provident Life & Accident, of 
Chattanooga, has a new contract, called 
“business and professional men’s poli- 
cy”. This company is 33 years old. 





PURELY MUTUAL THE CHARTERED 1857 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
WM. D. VAN DYKE, President 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, $1,680,936,546 


SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS each year apply for over 85% of the 
new insurance issued 


POLICIES MOST FLEXIBLE AND EASY TO SELL 
Complete Agency Protection: 

Enforced Anti-Rebate and No-Brokerage Rules 

GEO. E. COPELAND, 


Investigate 
before selecting your Supt. of Agencies, 
Company Milwaukee, Wis. 








The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 


ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
LIFE, ACCIDENT, and HEALTH INSURANCE 


Low Guaranteed Rates 
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THE RIGHTS OF 
THE INDIVIDUAL 


AND THE SAFEGUARDS OF INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS 





Rights and duties are personal. Pleasure and pain are personal. 
The combined rights of individuals make up the rights of nations, and 
the “rights” of nations sometimes clash. It was for the protection of 
these individual rights that Americans entered the war; it was to defend 
these rights that we raised vast armies, disciplined and equipped them, 
and sent them overseas to fight. It was for individual rights that our 
men fought so heroically. Their victory is a victory for individual rights. 


Laws and courts and treaties and bailiffs and armies are properly 
the safeguards of individual and national rights. The first law of man- 
kind was club-law—the law of the strongest—the law of the jungle. 
The ultimate law—the law toward which Democracies are struggling— 
will be the law which gives every individual his rights, harmonizing 
them with other men’s rights. 


In a Democracy men are assumed to have been born with certain 
inalienable rights which are protected and restrained by laws which men 
themselves more or less directly make and execute. 


Laws are not rights; they should define rights and be their safe- 


guard. 
Apply this reasoning to Life Insurance and see how reasonable and 


how imperative it becomes. 


The wife, who is the home-maker, and who, while making the 
home, loses the opportunity to earn an independent income, has the right 
to some sort of protection against the risk of her husband’s death. 
Children have a right to be well brought up and well educated. These 
rights should be safeguarded as against the death or total disability of 
the husband and father. In most cases there is no safeguard except 
Life Insurance. 


The rights of the individuals—husband, wife and children—are 
written in the policy, and are further safeguarded by the accumulations 
of the insuring company and by the laws under which it operates. You 
can’t live real democracy without insuring your life. 


The New York Life Insurance Company issues a Policy insuring 
against the risk of death or total disability. Behind each Policy is 
seventy-four years of experience, abundant resources, and the super- 
vision of laws that define and maintain the rights of individuals. 








New York Life Insurance Company 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
346 BROADWAY, 








NEW YORE, N. Y. 
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W. H. Joyce Explains 
Reasons for Success 


LEADER OF THE PRUDENTIAL 


Thinks Habit of Being in Van Has 
Psychological Effect of Keeping 
Staff There 


William H. Joyce, Superintendent of 
The Prudential in Buffalo, has led other 
superintendents of that Company on 
numerous occasions and last year was 
nu exception. He is not much of a 
hand at being interviewed, but finally 
consented to tell The Eastern Under- 
writer the reasons for his success. 

“You were good enough to refer to 
my leadership with our Company that 
has lasted for several years,” he began. 
“I am inclined to believe that habit 
has had something to do with it. Like 
one’s first thousand dollars saved, the 
first time you lead the field is very 
much the hardest, and, after you find 
you really can accomplish the feat, con- 
fidence increases and you sort of feel 
that you should accept it as a matter 
of course, that you must lead, and then 
you arrange your plans and stimulate 
your men up to the point of making it 
possible. 

“Of course, the price is everlasting 
and eternal vigilance. I do not believe 
that we are more intelligent either as 
a staff or superintendent, but I have 
sometimes felt that we probably keep 
more persistently at it. We simply 
feel that we have set a pace that we 
must keep up, and we long since have 
learned that to do so we must keep 
pace with the times, learn better and 
more up to date methods, and above 
all, do the same work in less time and 
put the saved time into the work. 
Loyalty, team work, district pride, are 
all necessary to win pennants in in- 
surance work as on the athletic field. 
A single purpose in the minds and 
hearts of each individual making up the 
organization. I have had men work 
night and day, Sundays and holidays, 
because they felt, ‘We must not lose.’ 
Money and income took, by far, second 
place. 

“As to the ways and means of ac- 
tually closing business, I feel that it 
would be wasting time, and space in 
your valuable paper, to attempt advice 
other than this: Any man, new or old 
in the business, who will learn the 
method of keeping busy in the field, of 
keeping his courage, and everlastingly 
keeping at it, will learn more of the 
ways to be successful in handling the 
business in three months’ time than 
he will learn from blackboard illustra- 
tions and correspondence schools the 
rest of his life time, and at this I do 
not mean that it will not be greatly to 
his advantage to spend his spare time 
in reading all kinds of good journals 
and books dealing with the insurance 
business and every other topic that in- 
terests the public.” 


STAND PAT 





Chicago Association Not Worried By Its 
Endorsement of the Northwestern 
University’s Insurance Course 


Chicago, March 15.—In spite of criti- 
cisms by President Edwards, of the Na- 
tional Association, the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters hes decided 
to stand pat on its endorsement of the 
course of life insurance instruction un- 
der Dr. Frazer Hood offered by North- 
western University, Chicago. 

Something of a sensation was created 
at the meeting of the Chicago Associa- 
tion last week when President Jules 
Girardin read excerpts from a letter 
written by President Edwards, com- 
plaining of the action of the Chicago or- 
ganization in endorsing the North- 
western course without having first re- 
ferred the matter to the National Asso- 
ciation for its approval. Mr. Girardin 
also read part of his reply to Mr. Ed- 
wards, in which he rather defiantly in- 
sisted that the Chicago association did 
not concede that the National Associa- 
tion was justified in limiting the action 
of the Chicago body in endorsing any 
laudable life insurance movement. He 
then asked the membership to endorse 


that position, which was done enthusi- 
astically. 


NEW YORK RE-INSURANCE 





Bill Introduced in Albany Prohibits Re- 
insurance of Whole Risk on In- 
dividual Lives 





In a bill introduced in the New York 
legislature and endorsed by the Super- 
intendent of Insurance it is provided 
that no domestic life insurance com- 
pany shall re-insure its whole risk on 
any individual life except by permis- 
sion of the superintendent of insurance, 
but it may re-insure any portion_of an 
individual risk. 

In a section about group insurance 
minimum lives are fixed at fifty. 





WOULD LOAN $20,000,000 





Public Spirited Action of Metropolitan 
Announced at Mayor Hylan’s 
Housing Conference 





Walter Stabler, comptroller of the 
Metropolitan Life, told the Mayor 
Hylan conference on the building situa- 
tion this week, that the Metropolitan 
stands ready to lend $20,000,000 for 
building purposes as soon as proper 
legislative measures are put through 
in Washington and Albany to make 
mortgages as attractive to the investor 
as other tax free securities. 





MANAGER WANTED: 








One of the leading Life Insurance Companies 
wants a manager for its Worcester Office; a high grade, 
experienced life insurance man who can handle an 
established agency and is a personal writer of at least 
$200,000 per year; age between 35 and 45. 
high character and capable of taking full charge. 
Liberal salary and commission. 


Correspondence strictly confidential. 
| Address P. O. Box 3357, Boston, Mass. 


Must be of 























THE TRAVELERS 
INSURANCE INDEMNITY 
COMPANY COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 





GROUP INSURANCE 


F orward looking employers carry Group Insurance. 
They find it accomplishes all the results claimed for it. 


In 1919 The Travelers wrote more Group insurance 
in the United States than any other company. 


Group, and the multiple forms of insurance pro- 
vided by The Travelers, afford agents and brokers great 
opportunities. 


Moral: Represent The Travelers. 














A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, 
purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum of 
ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 
ests of all members. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
8% reserve 











SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
David S. Dickenson, President 


Offers good territory and a liberal 
contract to reliable men of ability. 








For Particulars address 


C. H. JACKSON, Superintendent of Agencies 






































State Muanal Life 


Assurance Company 
of WORCESTER, MASS. 


Commenced Business June 1, 1845 





Incorporated 1844 


1920 


IS THE 75th ANNIVERSARY OF OUR 
COMMENCEMENT IN BUSINESS 


From the beginning the first consideration has been to 
furnish absolute protection to policyholders and beneficiaries. 


This practice has resulted in satisfied policyholders —the 


first essential to the agents’ success. 


B. H. WRIGHT, President D. W. CARTER, Secretary 
STEPHEN IRELAND, 
Superintendent of Agencies 
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Monthly Income Bonds 
For Bank Employes 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL PLAN 





Empire Trust Co. Describes Insurance 
Proposition in Booklet For 
Members of Staff 





Through the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, the Empire Trust Company, New 
York, has offered to each employe and 
junior officer a plan for the purchase 
of monthly income bonds by employes 
of the trust company. The proposition 
is described in the following circular, 
which is reproduced by The Eastern 
Underwriter through the courtesy of 
“The Radiator,” published by the Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual Life: 

To Employes of Empire Trust Company 

Every worker is rightly ambitious to 
attain a degree at least, of financial in- 
dependence. The surest road to that 
goal is intelligent, systematic saving. 

What would a monthly income, as- 
sured to continue to the very end of 
your life, be worth to you? How much 
would your happiness be increased by 
the knowledge that in the event of sick- 
ness or accident resulting in disability, 
such an income would immediately be- 
come payable to you for life? What an 
encouragement to see your accumulat- 
ed savings growing year by year--a 
fund immediately available in case of 
emergency, a fund primarily intended 
to assure comfort in your declining 
years, yet withdrawable at any time 
you desire? 

If you can lay by 17 cents a day until 
you have saved $2,700, and then find 
yourself entitled to draw $10,209 in a 
lump sum, or at your option $75.57 a 
month for life—does such a proposition 
appeal to you? If you are a young lady, 
and do not intend to make business 
your life career, do you care to save a 
few dollars a month, if in five years, 
having paid in $300, you will be entitled 
to draw out $517.65? 

Such results are within the reach of 
every one of you. Our Company, be- 
lieving that this problem is one of vital 
importance, is prepared to assist you in 
providing an Independence Monthly In- 
come Bond by contributing one half of 
the cost under the following: 

Plan 

For the purchase of an Independence 
Monthly Income Bond, providing month- 
ly life income, commencing at any 
designated age, with life income im- 
mediately payable in event of perma- 
nent total disability. 

1. Any employe or junior officer may 
notify the Company of his or her inten- 
tion to apply to the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company for an 
Independence Monthly Income Bond, 
and may authorize the allotment from 
his salary of any sum per month, not 
less than $5.00 towards the cost of such 
a Bond. 

(Here follows a table giving the cash 
values of the policies from the 2nd to 
the 20th year, the commuted values at 
age 65, and the amount of the total de- 
posits required according to the age 
of the employe.) ’ 

2. Upon the issuance of the Bond the 
Company will duplicate the amount so 
allotted, up to a maximum of approxi- 
mately five per cent of your salary, ac- 


cording to the following schedule: 
Company will duplicate your 


Salary per monthly allotment of not less 
Month than $5.00 nor more than 
Serre ere $5.00 
> ee 6.00 
ED (Re tc cu daceceses 7.00 
SE ME. cctan sce sees 8.00 
CS MN 3.05 0.60000 e.0% 9.00 
rie 10.00 
OE aa 12.50 
ENS ies 6.4.6 6a ene 15.00 
OP ee 5% of salary 


3. The amount allotted from the sal- 
ary, together with the Company’s addi- 


tion thereto, will be handed you month- 
ly on the 15th, in the form of a check 
to the order of the Insurance Company. 
At the end of each quarter, you will 
forward the checks thus received to the 
Insurance Company, in payment of the 
quarterly instalment then due on your 
Bond. 

4. The Insurance Company will issue 
to you, upon application and without 
medical examination (unless disability 
feature is desired) an Independence 
Monthly Income Bond, embracing the 
following features: 

(a) Monthly income payable to you, 
commencing at age 65 (or other age, if 
you prefer), and continuing for life. 

(b) In the event of your death be- 
fore the monthly income commences, 
your beneficiary will receive in one pay- 
ment an amount equal to the combined 
payments made by you and the Trust 
Company, after deducting the cost of 
disability feature. 

(c) In the event of your death after 
the monthly income has commenced, 
but before 120 monthly payments have 
been made, your beneficiary will re- 
ceive the balance of 120 payments. 
Monthly income is thus payable for 
10 years in any event, and as much 
longer as you may live. 

(d) In the event of permanent total 
disability (if medical examination has 
been submitted to with satisfactory re- 
sults) all further payments by you will 
cease, and your monthly income will 
commence at once, and continue as 
long as you live. 

(e) After the contract has been in 
force two years, it will have cash sur- 
render or loan values comparable with 
those shown in the accompanying table. 

(f) Upon reaching the age of 65 (or 
other selected age) you will have the 
option of receiving a lump sum instead 
of the monthly income, as shown in the 
accompanying table. 

(g) All dividends on the contract 
shall be allowed to accumulate as long 
as the Trust Company’s contributions 
continue. 

5. The Bond above described will be 
issued to you directly by the Insurance 
Company. It becomes your property, 
and all amounts contributed thereto 
by the Trust Company are irrevocable. 

6. In the event of the termination of 
your employment by the Trust Com- 
pany, the Bond may be continued by 
you at its full amount, or it may be 
reduced in amount to offset the loss of 
the Trust Company’s further contribu- 
tions, or it may be canceled, and its 
cash surrender value withdrawn by you, 
or it may be converted into a paid-up 
annuity. 

7. At your option, the amount of the 
Bond may be increased or reduced at 
any time; or the age at which the 
monthly income payments to you will 
commence may be altered if you wish. 

8. The Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company by whom these In- 
dependence Bonds are issued, has been 
in business for nearly seventy years as 
a purely mutual company. It therefore 
has no stockholders and its net earn- 
ings are returned to its policyholders as 
dividends and interest. 

9. The foregoing plan, adopted as the 
policy of this Company, does not obli- 
gate succeeding Boards of Directors, 
and may be amended, modified or dis- 
continued by the Board of Directors at 
any time. 

Leroy W. Baldwin, President 
An Illustration 
Employe age 20, selecting age 65 for 
the commencement of monthly in- 
come. 
Salary $1,200 a year or less. 


Monthly payments by employe.. $5.00 
Monthly payments by Empire 
THU. COMIPRET ccccciccecccs 5.00 
Cash surrender values: 
End of 2nd year (employe 
having paid $120)......... 158.47 
End of 5th year (employe 
having paid $300)......... 517.65 
End of 10th year (employe 
ee) ee 1,056.50 
End of 15th year (employe 
having paid $900)......... 1,584.75 
End of 20th year (employe 
having paid $1,200)........ 2,113.00 


Loan values are the same as above. 





American Central Life 


Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Established 1899 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 














Organized 1871 | 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.0@ to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1919: 


Assets 


JOHN G. WALKER, Pres‘dent. 


THEE E OHHH TEE HEHEHE EEE SEE EE SEES EEE EOEEE HEE SE EEEE EEE SEES EHEES 
eee eee eee eee eee ee eee ee eee ee 


$ 20,700,133.74 
18,650,203.62 
2,049,930.12 
176,501,808.00 
1,851,338.97 
23,840,173.80 








Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 





Total Resources Dec. 31, 1919.... over $7,500,000.00 
Insurance issued during 1919..... over 26,000,000.00 
Insurance in force Dec. 31, 1919.. over 70,000,000.00 





THE PAN-AMERICAN WAY. 
In keeping with the higher Ideals and Ethics of the Business, the Pan- 
American does not seek to employ agents of other companies, but by 
interesting men of intelligence, character and clean record, instructing 
them by correspondence, and assisting them in the active co-operation 
of specially trained men, it has built up a field organization that is 


prosperous and contented. 


What those agents are doing, you can do, if you have the Will—the 

Pan-American Way is open to you. 

Address: E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and General Mgr. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 








37,005 


surers since 1878. 





PEOPLE 


wrote to us last year and asked for an illustration of our ‘‘ Income for 
Life” at their age. This valuable lead service explains why our 1919 
business showed a gain of 81 per cent. 


The Fidelity operates in 40 states. Full level net premium reserves 
basis. Insurance in force over $173,000,000. Faithfully serving in- 


A Few Agency Openings for the Right Men 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 








At age 65, employe having paid in 
$2,700.00, at his option receives $10,- 
209.00 together with accumulated 
dividends and interest in a lump sum, 
or a monthly income for the re 
mainder of his life (in no event less 
than 120 months) of $75.57 increased 
proportionately by accumulated divi- 
dends and interest. 

In event of death before attaining 65 
years, the amount paid by the Trust 
Company and by the employe will be 
returned to his beneficiary, less $10.96 
for each year disability feature has 
been in force. 

In event of permanent total disability 


prior to age 65, no further payments 
are required, and a monthly income 
of $75.57 is commenced at once and 
paid for life or as long as total dis- 
ability continues. 


HOLLANDER’S RECORD 
Adolph Hollander, of New York, is 
now in the Four Million Dollar Corps 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
for the current year. In the twelve 
months of the 1918-1919 Club year he 
personally paid for $3,111,000, excluding 
accident business. For a little more 
than eight months of the present club 

year he has paid for $4,031,500. 
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Group Life Insurance in 1919 




















Reports on file in the New York Department show the following transactions 


in group life insurance during 1919: 


In Force 

Dec. 31, 1918 New Issues 
BAAR ccccccccccceccce $142,729,191 $211,283,598 
CEE vccocovevbuns 977 ,68A 474,716 
Connecticut General. 17,459,304 34,003,289 
Equitable, N. Y..... 212,395,513 228,332,512 
Metropolitan ........ 58,925,825 121,990,261 
WOME cvevivcccecovce 2,370,000 527,650 
Pretential ccccccoses 17,715,893 27,811,308 
cc. er 137 191,804 243,067 158 
Union Central ...... 801,825 770.475 
United States ....... 136,506 10,252 


Terminated Total In Force 
By Death Terminated Dec. 31, 1919 
$1,436,615 $114,732,763 $239,280,026 

13,578 185,595 1,266,805 
230,021 7,277 566 44,185,027 
2,257,790 114,721,350 325,956,675 
770,132 44,653,110 136,262,976 
45,650 674,250 2,223,400 
199,536 14,367 811 31,159,390 
1,486,077 78,475,292 301,783,670 
8,000 ,650 188,650 
146,758 144,858 








RHODE ISLAND MEETING 





Life Underwriters Addressed by Insur- 
ance Commissioner and Preble 
Tucker; Latter Discussed Tax 





The monthly dinner and meeting of 
the Rhode Island Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion, held at the Turks’ Head Club in 
Providence, had an unusually large at- 
tendance of members. Among the 
guests present were the Commissioner 
of Insurance of the State of Rhode 
Island and Preble Tucker, of New York, 
consulting actuary and statistician. 


The commissioner made a brief ad- 
dress in which he praised the associa- 
tion for the co-operation its members 
had given his department and outlined 
the steps he had taken to introduce into 
the public schools of the state education- 
al propaganda regarding fire prevention 
and suggested that similar steps to 
educate the children on the subject of 
life insurance and its importance to the 
community would be a good move. 

Mr. Tucker talked about the Federal 
Estate tax in its relation to life insur- 
ance and explained when, and under 
what circumstances, insurance  pro- 
ceeds were exempt from the tax. He 


emphasized the importance to life in- 
surance writers of having a practical 
knowledge of this subject in order to 
render useful service to their policy- 
holders and prospects. 





MUTUAL LIFE CONVENTIONS 

The Mutual Life’s Field Conventions 
will be held in May and June. The 
$250,000 Field Club convention is in 
San Francisco June 9 and 10. Southern 
Division $125,000 convention is at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, May 17 and 
18; the Eastern Division $125,000 con- 
vention following at the same hotel on 
May 20 and 21. The Western Division 
$125,000 convention is in Salt Lake, 
June 1 and 2. 





NEW GENERAL AGENT IN NEWARK 

Marcus L. Glazer has been appointed 
general agent of the State Mutual Life 
in the Ordway Building, Newark, N. J. 
He succeeds E. E. Bice, who was gen- 
eral agent for a number of years. For 
eight years Mr. Glazer formerly repre- 
sented the company at Flemington, N. J. 





John M. Holcombe, Jr., son of the 
president of the Phoenix Mutual Life, 
will be a candidate for alderman on 
the Republican ticket in Hartford. 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 


PROTECTION FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


This Company issues all modern forms of poli 
— er or. policy contracts from age 3 menths 


ears. 
INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in full immediate benefit from date ef issue. 


ORDINARY POLICIES contain a valuable Disability clause and are guar- 
anteed by State Endorsement. 


GOOD CONTRACTS FOR LIVE AGENTS 
Executive offices No. 506 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BASIL S. WALSH, President JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secretary JOHN J. GALLAGHER, Treasurer 
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$100,000,000 - INTERNATIONAL LIFE 
Smashed world records three ways in 1919. Come 
on in boys while the going is good. Great policies 
and jam up service. - - - Write for contract. 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE OF ST. LOUIS 





























PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If vou are interested in making a permanent connection with an olg well estad- 
lished company with a ve management and an unequalled dividend reeerd, 
it will be te your interest te investigate our prepesitien. 
Address, PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 105 William Street, New York City 
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More Than One Million Policies Now In Force 
Only four other life insurance companies in America have more policy contracts 
in force than this Company. A study of the following growth in ten years is invited: 


Jan. 1, 1910 Jan. 1, 1915 Jan. 1, 1920 
OE ceccnainasrsinwensiajiasavenaageetedsaeet ,867 379 $8,763,566 $18,682,446 
EE Sh Lvs cncncnconsdceecevsasediaiee 342, 551, ,058, 
eS ee Ee a eee 44,780,907 79,619,435 191,495,761 


Attractive opportunities open to agents in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, West Virginia, 
Western Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illinois, Missouri, and New York City. 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INS. CO. 


W. J. WILLIAMS, President CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Organized February 23, 1888 





























Same of the lanewations intveduced by the EQUITAMLE 
Daring Its 


Sixty Years of Public Service 


Shortening, Simplifying and Liberalizing the Policy 
Contract 


Immediate Payment of Death Claims 





Incontestability after first policy year 


Group Insurance for Employees 





A Corporate Policy to Protect Business Interests 





A Convertible Policy Adaptable to Altered 
Circumstances 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY of the UNITED STATES 


W. A. DAY, President 


120 BROADWAY_~ - 


Free Health Examinations for Policyholders 


A Home Purchase Policy 


A Refund Annuity guaranteeing return of Entire 
Principal 


An Income Bond to Provide for old age 
New and Improved forms of Accident and Health 


Policies, thus completing the circle of protection 
against the hazards of Life, Accident, and Disease 


NEW YORK 
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THE BURDEN OF TAXATION 
The useful thing is not to have a 
Government that preaches thrift, but 
a Government that practices thrift. 
—Elihu Root. 

The many millions of American citi- 
zens whose lives are insured should 
bring their influence to bear on the Na- 
tional Government and the legislatures 
of the various States to the end that 
the burden of taxation borne by the 
holders of life insurance policies may 
be removed, at least in part. 

In this connection Henry F. Tyrrell’s 
excellent article on taxation in The 
Eastern Underwriter, of March 5, de- 
serves the most careful consideration. 
Elihu Root, in a recent address, strikes 
at the root of this important subject, 
when he says: 

Thrift stands first on the list. An 
improvident and thriftless people who 
talk more than they work can never 
succeed. To prosper, a people—like a 
private individual—must earn more than 
it spends, must really earn, by con- 
tributing to the wealth of mankind, 
more than it consumes. 

The useful thing is not to have a 
Government that preaches thrift, but a 
Government that practices thrift. 

If life insurance is the best of all 
teachers and promoters of thrift—and 
it is—how short sighted our lawmakers 
are, when, instead of encouraging this 
method of providing for the future, they 
do all they can to discourage it. 

What folly to attempt to stifle this 
thrift by taxing the funds saved by our 
people, especially when it is remem- 
bered that the more money people save 
by means of life insurance, the less will 
the Nation and the State have to pay 
for jails, asylums, and almshouses! 

WILLIAM ALEXANDER. 





THE FIRE INSURANCE CONTRACT 


The printed conditions of the fire in- 
surance policy are rarely read by the 
insured, partly because they are some- 
what numerous and perhaps in part 
because they are uniform and each 
property owner assumes that he is ac- 
corded an equal degree of protection 
with all his neighbors. Believing, how- 
that all the conditions of the 


ever, 


policy are important, and in the ab- 
sence of a clear understanding of the 
purport of the conditions a property 
owner may unwittingly deprive him- 
self of indemnity that may become of 
vital import to him, the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company has performed a 
meritorious service to its agents and 
their clients by gathering together in a 
little boeklet a discussion of the policy 
conditions about which every insured 
should be informed, and has presented 
the subject as free from technicalities 
as it can be reasonably made. This 
valuable little booklet is copyrighted, 
and extracts from it printed elsewhere 
in this issue are reproduced with the 
consent of the Hartford Fire. 


SELECTING RISKS CAREFULLY 

Until marine rates are adjusted to a 
more profitable basis underwriters are 
exercising more than normal care in 
selecting risks and granting special 
types of coverage. The New York mar- 
ket is determined, .{ possible, to pre 
vent any repetition of last year’s ex- 
perience even if it means allowing 
more and more business to go abroad. 
Writing risks wholesale for the princi- 
pal purpose of accumulating large pre- 
mium accounts is not encouraged az 
was true during the war when the high- 
ly profitable war risk business was in 
full swing. Many of the marine con: 
panies have now discontinued entirely 
writing theft and pilferage on special 
risks and will not renew these privi- 
leges on the open policies as they ex- 
pire. The risks on this line are ob- 
viously too great to be compatible with 
sound principles of underwriting, and 
such fancy lines as fresh-water dam- 
age, breakage, and others are losing 
their popularity with American com- 
panies despite the efforts of brokers. 
One prominent underwriting agency in 
New York is reported to have stopped 
writing all lines of marine business 
for the time being at least, probably 
hoping that a change in the rate situa- 
tion for the better is near. The com- 
panies handled by this agency failed 
last year, according to figures at pub- 
lic disposal, to earn a normal return, 
but their position is no worse than that 
of many other companies engaged in 
writing marine risks. 





COST OF ACCOUNTING 

In discussing the merger of the Chi- 
cago Bonding & Insurance Company and 
the American Bonding & Casualty Com- 
pany, A. M. Best said this week that 
the cost of the examination of the two 
companies by Joseph Froggatt & Com- 
pany, a New York firm specializing in 
insurance accounting, and which has 
been acting as auditor for both com- 
panies, is estimated at $15,000, in 
addition to which a fee of $20,000 is to 
be paid to Mr. Froggatt personally. He 
also said that L. A. Stebbins, a Chicago 
lawyer who advised the Chicago com- 
pany on legal questions involved in the 
merger, is to be paid $10,000. 





MUTUAL LIABILITY REPORTS 

The American Mutual Liability, Bos- 
ton, shows in its annual report that the 
assets are now $8,653,769, liabilities $7,- 
629,560, surplus, $1,024,209. A year ago, 
according to Best’s Reports, the surplus 
item was $1,356,562. This would indi- 
cate a loss in this item of $332,353 or 
24.5 per cent, 














THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 











Ss. S. HUEBNER 


Dr. S. S. Huebner, of the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, is very much 
in the insurance eye these days by rea- 
son of the fact that he is insurance ad- 
of the United States Shipping 

and also of the congressional 
committee which has been investigat- 
ing the subject of marine insurance. 
And he is the author of the one hundred 
page report on marine insurance, some 
of the most interesting extracts of 
which have been appearing in The 
Nastern Underwriter. Dr. Huebner has 
shown his versatility in his exhaustive 
review of marine insurance conditions 
in America because he has hitherto 
been known more as an author of text 
books on life insurance than as an au- 
thority on other branches of insurance. 
One of his books, which has been en- 
dorsed by the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, is a fine presentation 
of life insurance fundamentals which 
thousands of agents have found valu- 
able. 


viser 
Board, 


Dr. Huebner has been connected with 
insurance education at the University 
of Pennsylvania for the past sixteen 
years, starting that work in 1904. It is 
his belief that the University of Penn- 
sylvania began the first comprehensive 
insurance course of any university of 
the country. At this university is of- 
fered a considerable number of courses, 
including special courses in fire insur- 
ance, life insurance, marine insurance 
and casualty insurance. These courses 
are designed for those who intend to 
pursue the insurance business. The 
university also offers a general course in 
its day school, in its evening School of 
Finance and Accounts, and in its ex- 
tension schools at Harrisburg, Reading, 
Wilkes-Barre and Scranton. With ref- 
erence to the general courses his view- 
point is that insurance constitutes an 
integral part of a business education. 
All told, the University of Pennsylvania 
has given insurance instruction to be- 
tween four hundred and five hundred 
young men each year. 

* * * 


Cc. S. Burrall is the senior member of 
Cc. S. Burrall & Son, insurance agents 
at Geneva, N. Y., who have represented 
the Hartford for three generations. E. 
J. Burrall founded this agency in the 
early 50s by purchasing the agency of 
John L. Dox, the latter having begun 
in 1829. About 1863 E. J. Burrall and 
his brother, W. D. Burrall, purchased 
the H. C. Schell agency, thereby obtain- 
ing the agency of the Hartford. The 


following year A. H. Moore was taken 
into partnership, the firm becoming 
known as Moore & Burrall. In 1865 the 
Moore & Burrall agency was sold to F. 
W. Prince, Mr. Burrall agreeing to stay 
out of the business for five years. In 
1871 he again opened an insurance 
office, representing the Andes. When 
that company failed in the Chicago fire 
Mr. Burrall secured the agencies of the 
People’s and Merchants of Newark, and 
re-insured the Andes local business in 
those companies, paying the unearned 
premium out of his own pocket. Then 
came the Boston conflagration and Mr. 
Burrall was again forced to re-insure the 
business. In 1879 he repurchased his 
old agency from F. W. Prince. At that 
time C. S. Burrall was office clerk, 
writing out all policies in longhand. In 
1882 C. S. was taken into the firm, and 
in 1887 the elder Burrall died. On Aug- 
ust 1, 1915, Mr. Burrall took his son, 
Hallett J., into partnership, the agency 
becoming Charles S. Burrall & Son. An 
interesting story about the agency is 
printed in “The Hartford Agent,” cur- 


-rent edition. 


ss. * * 


George C. Owens, assistant secretary 
and head marine underwriter for the 
Globe & Rutgers, returned this week 
from Palm Beach where he has been 
on a vacation for the last month. While 
there he took a seaplane trip of 180 
miles from Miami to some of the Ba- 
hama Islands and return. He says he 
carried no marine policy as the rates 
asked by even his own company were 
prohibitive on such hulls. 

. ” ” 


J. E. Miller, for several years a mem- 
ber of the Pacific Mutual’s investment 
department, has been appointed an 
assistant secretary and will devote 
most of his time to signing policies and 
other official documents. 

biel * * * 

Clifford Elvins is editor of “The Im- 
perial Life-Guard,” published by the Im- 
perial Life of Canada. This little maga- 
zine, which goes to the policyholder, is 
one of the best published on this con- 
tinent. 

*” + * 

F. W. Kubasta, who has resigned as 
deputy insurance commissioner of Wis- 
consin, to go with the Steel & Tube 
Company of America, will have active 
charge of the insurance interests of 
this company and its subsidiary cor- 
porations, of which there are many; 
also of the tax department. The Steel 
& Tube Company is associated with 
corporations operating iron mines, 
smelters, steel and tube mills, chemical 
plants, coal mines, lumbering, and rosin 
mills, and its properties are located in 
some eleven states. 

*/” + - 

W. Hastings Jones, since last August 
head of the loss department of the 
Standard Marine, resigned this week to 
take a similar position with the Marine 
Office of America. Mr. Jones is an 
Englishman and began his insurance 
career eight years ago in the home 
office of the Standard Marine in Liver- 
pool. There he held positions both in 
the underwriting and claim depart- 
ments, until last summer when he 
came to this country to assist W. J. 
Roberts, United States manager of the 
company. At the Marine Office of 
America Mr. Jones succeeds Robert 
Regensberger, head of the loss depart- 
ment, who died of pneumonia last 
month. 

+ * ” 

Colonel E. A. Hamilton has been elect- 
ed vice-chairman of the Fidelity & De- 
posit’s board of directors. Prior to the 
war, Col. Hamilton was a member of 
Marshall & Weyer, New York attorneys. 
More recently he has been connected 
with the War Department Board of 
Contract Adjustment. 
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FIRE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 











Dameron Goes 
With Davis, Dorland 


ELECTED A 





VICE-PRESIDENT 





General Adjuster of National Has 
Had Unusually Valuable Training 
in Insurance 





L. C. Dameron, general adjuster of 
the National Fire Insurance Company, 
has been elected a vice-president of 
Davis, Dorland & Company and will 
take his new position, which consists 
of managerial and underwriting duties, 
about May 1. Mr. Dameron is now in 
the South adjusting a tannery loss in 
North Carolina and after a short visit 
in Asheville, N. C., will return to New 
York on March 22. 

The appointment will win universal 





L. C. DAMERON 


approval on the Street. Davis, Dor- 
land & Company is now among the first 
five of the important brokerage houses 
of New York and the organization, 
headed by President Julian Lucas, Jr., 
one of the best students of underwriting 
conditions in the country, is strong, re- 
sourceful, and progressive. 


Mr. Dameron is an unusually able in- 
surance man, His entire career almost 
from the start has been based on a 
desire to understand the fundamentals 
of his business. Born in Newport, Ky.., 
he became assistant city engineer of 
his native town in 1895. The city engi- 


neer was a Democrat and his assistant 
was a Republican, but the latter was 
regarded as the best qualified young 
man in the city for the position he held 
and so politics did not count. One day 
a representative of the Sanborn Map 
Company came to Newport to make a 
survey of the town. He expected to stay 
there three months and was told to 
make his headquarters in the city engi- 
neer’s Office. There he came into con- 
tact with Mr. Dameron and was so 
much impressed with his personality 
that he told him that he was going to 
write to the Sanborn Map Company and 
recommend him for a position of sur- 
veyor so that if he ever desired to 
change his position, one there would 
be open for him. In 1898 Mr. Dameron 
went with the Sanborn Map Company, 
starting in Indianapolis. From then 
until 1901 he visited hundreds of cities 
inspecting and surveying property. His 
work brought him into contact with a 
large number of insurance people of 
whom Mr. Dameron thought so favor- 
ably that he decided that when oppor- 
tunity offered, he would become an in- 
surance man. With this end in view, 
he began to look at risks from engineer- 
ing, surveying and insurance angles, 
making in particular, a special study of 
processes as he encountered them. The 
late Samuel H. Lockett was then with 
the Insnrance Survev Bureau, and Mr. 
Dameron met him while making a map 
of Battle Creek, Mich. Lockett offered 
him a job with the Insurance Survey 
Bureau, but they could not come to an 
agreement as the Bureau only allowed 
£10.50 a week for board, which meant 
stopping at boarding houses, a condi- 
tion of_.affairs which did not appeal to 
the young surveyor. However, Lockett 
recommended him to F. J. T. Stewart, 
now of the New York Board, and then 
superintendent of inspection of the 
Chicago Underwriters’ Association, and 
Mr. Dameron went with that association, 
where he remained for eighteen months. 
His ambition at that time was to be a 
special agent and it was not long be- 
for he was appointed by the Niagara, 
having charge of Cook County. Mr. 
Dameron had his eye on New York and 
evidently New York soon heard of him, 
for one day he got a wire from Henry 
Evans, president of the Continental, 
asking him to come to this city so that 
Mr. Evans could look him over with an 
idea of offering him a field position with 
the Continental. In response he wired: 
“Will come at your expense.” He was 
told to come and if he was employed, 
the company would pay the expense of 
the trip. He was with the Continental 
from 1903 to 1907. While in the eastern 
field, he frequently met Frank D. Lay- 
ton, then a special agent of the Na- 
tional, and when Mr. Layton retired 
(Continued on page 22) 
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CASH CAPITAL 
$2,000,000 
ASSETS 
$11,022,207.23 
LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 
$6,966,656.56 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


$4,055,550.67 


FIRE AND ALLIED LINES 


Fire Tornado, Rents, Profits, Lightning, Explosion, Commissions, Lease- 
hold, Riot and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Use and Occupancy, 
Automobiles, Aircraft, Floaters. 


OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE LINES 
Hulls, Cargoes, Merchandise, Specie, Builders’ Risks, War Risks, Regis- 
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LEWIS & GENDAR, INC. 


NEW YORK CITY AGENTS 
Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 


New Jersey Insurance Co. of Newark 
ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephones: John 68-64-65 
BROOKLYN AND SUBURBAN AGENCY 


Northern Assce. Co., Ltd., of Eng. Firemen’s Ins. Co. of New Jersey 

Commonwealth Ins. Co. of N. Y. Globe & Rutgers Insurance Ci 
United British Ins. Co., L4d. of London 

New Jersey Ins. Co. of New Jersey 


Detroit F. & M. Ins. Co. of Mich. 
Employers’ Lia. Assce. Corp. of Londos 


Special Facilities for Handling Out of Town Business 


145 Montague Street, Brooklyn—New York 
Telephones: Main 6870-6871-6872 
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Hartford’s Book 
On Fire Contract 


TERMS EXPLAINED 


POLICY 





No Necessity for Confusion Over Co- 
Insurance Clause; Observations On 
Chattel Mortgage 





The Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
has issued for-its agents and their clients 
a little booklet which explains the fire 
insurance contract. The book is copy- 
righted by the Hartford and the accom- 
panying explanations of the co-insurance 
clause and of chattel mortgages are re- 
produced by permission of that Company. 

Co-insurance Clause 

The Co-insurance Clause is simple 
enough, but, unfortunately, a vast 
amount of misinformation on the sub- 
ject has found its way into the minds 
of local agents and others and they, in 
turn, have mystified the insured so 
that the latter are suspicious of and 
therefore antagonistic toward’ the 


clause. 

It is unfortunate that this condition 
exists and it is necessary that insur- 
ance men shall be able to explain 
clearly the purpose and meaning of 
the clause, the essence of which is 
found in these words: 

“This company shall not be liable for 
a greater proportion of any loss or 
damage to the property described here- 
in than the sum insured bears to the 
actual cash value of said property at 
the time such loss shall happen.” 

This wording is modified as required 
by the substitution of some percentage 
of the actual cash value, usually either 
80 per cent or 90 per cent instead of 
the full value, but the principle is not 
thereby changed. 

You will observe the effect, namely: 
if the assured elects to take out insur- 
ance for only one-half of the value of 
his property, he can collect only one- 
half of any loss that may occur. In 
event of a total loss, he would collect 
only one-half, that being the whole 
amount of his insurance, and one of 
the theories of the clause is that if an 
insured elects to bear one-half of the 
loss in event of total destruction, he 
should bear that proportion of any loss 
that may occur. 

Arguments of Uninformed Laymen 

The uninformed layman frequently 
argues that if he takes out $5,000 in- 
surance on $10,000 worth of property 
and pays the premium, he ought to be 
permitted to collect any loss that may 
occur up to the full amount of insur- 
ance, but a few words of explanation 
will make it clear that this view is 
fundamentally incorrect. 

In the first place, few losses are total, 
probably 95 per cent of all losses (other 
than conflagration losses) on property 
under protection being partial, and a 
large majority of these are for very 
small amounts. Clearly, then, rates are 
made in view of the probability of par- 
tial losses and would necessarily be 
much higher if losses total to the in- 
surance were the rule, as they might 
very easily be if every property owner 
were permitted to take out just enough 
insurance to cover what he regards as 
the probable loss to the property in 
event of fire. 

In the second place, it is the purpose 
of the companies. and it is in accord 
with public policy, that the cost of fire 
insurance shall be equitably distributed. 
If the justice of this principle be ad- 
mitted, then it becomes obvious that it 
would be improper to charge one prop- 
erty-owner a rate of say 1 per cent for 
insurance equal to the value of his 
property and another owner of similar 
property the same rate for insurance 
equal to only 60 per cent of the value. 
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The first owner would pay in premium 
twice as much as the second for what, 
in event of a partial loss, would prob- 
ably prove to be the same amount of 
indemnity, which violates the principle 
of equitable distribution. 

If this does not make the matter suffi- 
ciently clear, we shall be glad to an- 
swer any questions that may arise, but 
first allow us to illustrate the applica- 
tion of the clause in a graphic way: 
Assume a value of $100,000, insurance 
of $50,000, and a loss of $100,000. In 
that case (if there has been no viola- 
tion of the contract) the insured would 
collect $50,000, standing the remainder 
of the loss himself. 

Under the same conditions as to 
value and insurance with a loss of 
$50,000, the insured would collect $25,- 
000, standing the other $25,000 himself 
as he is a co-insurer for one-half of the 
value, and so on for any other amount 
of loss. 

When the so-called 80 per cent co-in- 
surance clause is used instead of the 
100 per cent or full value clause, the 
same conditions as to values, insurance 
and loss would work out as follows: 

$100,000 of value would require $80,- 
000 of insurance. In the case first used 
as an illustration, namely: $50,000 in- 
surance and a loss of $80,000 or more, 
the assured would collect $50,000, the 
full amount of the policy. On any loss 
less than $80,000 the policy would pay 
5 of the loss. The assured, being a 
co-insurer for the difference between 
$50,000 and $80,000, would pay the re- 
mainder. The same method would ap- 
ply to the 90 per cent or any other per- 
centage of co-insurance. 

The Average Clause 


The co-insurance clause is also known 
as an average clause and this may 
prove confusing as we also use what 
is known as an average distribution 
clause, the purpose of which is to dis- 
tribute the amount of insurance over 
several risks in the proportion that the 
value of each bears to the total value. 
This is not so frequently used now as 
in former times, but the principle is 
equitable and easily understood. 

To illustrate: Assume five ware- 
houses with a value in each of $100,000, 
a total of $500,000, with insurance of 
$250,000 covering in all warehouses 
with the average distribution clause. 
The policy would attach for $50,000 in 
each warehouse and the effect would 
be identical with five separate policies, 
one on each warehouse for $50,000. This 
form is used to protect the insured 


when his values fluctuate so materially 
and frequently that he finds it difficult 
to keep exact records from day to day 
of the value in each location, but it has 
been superseded almost entirely by the 
co insurance clause. 

Just a word in closing on the neces- 
sity for uniformity in the written por- 
tions of all policies covering the same 
property. Probably no other circum- 
stance in connection with the adjust- 
ment of fire losses has caused so much 
discussion as the non-conformity of 
policies, and although the general rule 
of law is that such non-conformity shall 
not penalize the assured, it is frequent- 
ly exceedingly difficult to arrive at the 
contribution to be made by the several 
companies interested. 


Non-conformity is most frequently 
found in policies issued by several 
agents on property belonging to one 
insured, especially where one policy 
may cover a building and a certain kind 
of contents, another may cover the 
building and some other kind of con- 
tents, and a third may cover both kinds 
of contents and not cover the building. 
We do not wish now to go into the 
solution of such difficulties, but merely 
to emphasize the necessity for the 
elimination of all such non-concurren- 
cies from the insurance, and the easiest 
way to do this is to see that all of the 
insured property is covered under a 
single form, of which each company 
writing the risk has its proportion. On 
the outside of the policy of the Hart- 
ford Fire Insurance Company and of 
the policies of most of the other insur- 
ance companies, the following wording, 
or something equivalent to it, will be 
found: “It is important that the writ- 
ten portions of all policies covering the 
same property read exactly alike. If 
they do not, they should be made uni- 
form at once.” This is intended pri- 
marily for the insured, as in such a 
case a8 we have cited above he is the 
only person who has an opportunity to 
compare the forms on the several poli- 
cies, but the doctrine is one of such 
importance that it should be impressed, 
in season and out of season, on every 
person who has anything to do with the 
issuance of insurance policies. * * * 

Chattel Mortgage 

This clause reads: “Unless otherwise 
provided by agreement in writing add- 
edi hereto, this company shall not be 
liable for loss or damage to any prop- 
erty insured hereunder while encum- 
bered by a chattel mortgage, and during 
the time of such encumbrance this 





company shall be liable only for loss 
or damage to any other property in- 
sured hereunder.” There are two points 
here calling for attention: first, as to 
the effect of the chattel mortgage, and 
second, as to the divisibility of the con- 
tract. 

A chattel mortgage is regarded as 
objectionable because it frequently in- 
dicates lack of financial responsibility 
on the part of the insured, and in only 
too many instances it induces moral 
hazard owing to the depreciation of the 
property before payment therefor is 
completed. Custom has its effect, how- 
ever, on our view of the matter. For 
example, in Canada merchants seeking 
accommodations from banks usually 
furnish insurance policies on their 
stocks of goods as collateral. Where 
this custom prevails we make careful 
inquiry regarding the insured’s finan- 
cial standing and the condition of his 
business. If we are satisfied on these 
points, we waive our objection to the 
chattel mortgage. Generally speaking, 
however, personal property subject to 
liens should be avoided. 


The question has frequently been 
raised in the courts as to the effect on 
a policy of the suspension or voidance 
of a part of the contract, and decisions 
have been given both in favor of and 
against the divisibility of the contract. 
The new wording, however, makes it 
clear that the insurance contract is 
divisible and that the voidance or sus- 
pension of a part does not necessarily 
invalidate the whole, so that in the 
case of a contract covering both a 
building and a stock of merchandise 
therein, there being a chattel mortgage 
on the stock without notice to the com- 
pany, that part of the contract cover- 
ing the stock is suspended during the 
existence of such mortgage, whereas 
that part of it covering the building re- 
mains in full force and effect. This is 
distinctly in favor of the insured as 
against the company, because the lat- 
ter might elect to decline an interest 
on the building if it had knowledge of 
the existence of a chattel mortgage on 
the contents. It is essential, therefore, 
that we should have full knowledge on 
this point before issuing a contract. 





SOMMERS WITH AMERICAN 





Leaves Cleveland Local Agency Field 
To Become Superintendent of 
Agencies: His Experience 





Paul B. Sommers has been made sup- 
erintendent of agencies of the Amer- 
ican Insurance Company of Newark. 
On graduating from college, he entered 
the insurance business as an assistant 
special agent for the Scottish Union & 
National in the mountain territory of 
the west; later, he was transferred to 
Ohio as Special Agent for that Com- 
pany and traveled there for four years. 
The past year and a half he has been 
in the local agency business in Cleve- 
land, but finding that the company end 
of the business appeals to him, he has 
given up a lucrative position in Cleve- 
land to accept the position of superin- 
tendent of agencies of the American. 





A GOOD PICKER 

The coming retirement of Percy S. 
Mallett, of Willcox, Peck, Brown & 
Crosby, who has had more than forty 
years’ experience in fire insurance, re- 
calls the fact that at one time he was 
general adjuster of the Norwich Union. 
Another occupant of that position was 
Willis O. Robb, of the New York Fire 
Insurance Exchange. Whoever picked 
these men knew talent when he saw it. 
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Assured’s Right 
To Recovery 


JUSTICE COHALAN’S DECISION 





Court Places Burden to Prove Excep- 
tions in Policy Upon Insurance 
Company 





In a decision in the Supreme Court 
of New York a few days ago Justice 
Cohalan decided that an assured is not 
required to negative each and every 
provision of the statutory form of a 
policy as that would limit the assured’s 
right of recovery. 

“The burden, it would seem, rests 
upon the insurer to select such of the 
exceptions as it may see fit to rely 
upon and plead them as defenses,” said 
the Court. “The demurrers in each case 
are overruled, with leave to the de- 
fendants to answer on payment of 
costs.” 

The case was that of Marshall Oil 
Co. of Iowa vs. North Branch Fire In- 
surance Company. Plaintiff sued to re- 
cover a fire loss under policies, which 
covered as follows: 

“On tanks used for storage of pe- 
troleum and its products, and on build- 
ings and other structures, their addi- 
tions and extensions, together with all 
machines, machinery, engines, boilers, 
pumps, tools, piping appliances, appa- 
ratus, appurtenances, office furniture 
and fixtures, horses, tank wagons, auto- 
mobiles, auto-trucks, supplies, stock 
and all other property of every descrip- 
tion contained in or on the premises 
occupied by the insured (excepting as 
hereinafter provided) situate anywhere 
in the United States of America, and 
or in and on cars adjacent to said 
premises.” 

Following this description are these 
allegations: “That on or about Novem- 
ber 23, 1918, while said contract of in- 
surance was in full force and effect, the 
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property of the plaintiff covered by the 
aforesaid contract of insurance, was 
damaged and destroyed by fire to the 
amount of $110,786. That said fire did 
not occur from any of the causes ex- 
cepting in the said contract.” 

The Court said: “It is my view that 
the above allegations sufficiently de- 
scribe the property covered in the poli- 
cies, and that a loss to the property 
insured is pleaded. Moreover, the com- 
plaint is not defective in failing to set 
out and negative the exception referred 
to in the description of the insured 
property.” 





Aetna Club to Meet 

The first meeting of the New York 
Aetna Club will be held at the Imperial 
Hotel, 360 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, Fri- 
day evening, March 19. It is expected 
that Vice-President Charles H. Reming- 
ton and Agency Secretary W. L. 
Mooney, of the Home Office, will be 
present, After the meeting there will 


be dancing and a musical program is 
being arranged. 


The Columbia Insurance Co. 
New Jersey 

















Calls Insurance Base 
of Business Life 





REFERENCE TO _ SIDE LINES 


George A. Clarke Discusses Service in 
Conservation Performed Only 
By Underwriters 

In a talk before some business men 
recently delivered George A. Clarke, of 
the Home, called attention to the av- 
erage man’s false sense of security 
from such contingencies as the natural 
elemental force calamities of wind, 
hail, lightning, tidal wave, excessive tide 
water marks and earthquakes. He cit- 
el noticeable climatic changes during 
a range of more than fifteen years 
which he said should carry the warning 
that the danger from elemental forces 


should be guarded against, In the last 
few years the entire Atlantic Coast has 
been subjected to such abnormal tidal 
conditions as to cause a great amount 
of unexpected damage to business and 
property. 

“Many far-seeing business men, to 
cite one example, are fully protected 
against windstorm, but has it ever oc- 
curred to you that there is no insur- 
ance protection against damage or loss 
by windstorm except through a definite, 
eaplicit windstorm policy?” he asked. 
“If this has not occurred to you, or if it 
has not been known to you previously, 
then you are invited to take it into 
serious consideration and ascertain 
yourselves just what percentage of ac- 
tual damage from this source alone has 
been tabulated statistically. 

“Against such possible losses banks 
or any other institution offer little or 
no protection, and it is to the insurance 
fraternity alone that the business men 
can look, which will bring to you the 
realization that insurance is now, more 
than ever before, the very fundamental 
of solid, substantial business life. There 
is nothing under the sun of real import- 
ance to property or business interests 
that cannot be fully protected by ade- 
quate insurance, as a part of the ser- 
vice rendered by important companies. 
This, unfortunately, is not often real- 
ized or even understood by business 
men in general, as the experience of 
insurance men has often demonstrated. 
And when it is generally understood 
that for this service the insurance com- 
panies give adequate protection and as- 
sume risks at a profit on which not a 
single bank under the sun would even 
attempt to do business, then it will no 
longer be contested that the insurance 
company stands in the business world 
as a bulwark and surety.” 

The Yorkshire has taken over the 
National Safe Deposit Company in Lon- 
don in order to acquire the property of 
the latter. 





LCT 


COLUMBIA 


Of Course You Know— 


That the Columbia and its associated company, 
the Union Marine, maintain a specialized automobile 
department, keep automobile experts in the field, and 
carry into the particular field of automobile insur- 
ance the broad underlying principles of sound busi- 
ness and fair dealing for which these companies are 
known. 


The Union Marine Insurance Co. 
Liverpool 


27 WILLIAM ST., New York City 


CARROLL E. ROBB, Manager, | 


Automobile Department 
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New Hampshire Fire Promotions 














Promotions by the New Hampshire Fire have elevated men who have seen 
long service and done splendid work for that Company. The new titles of the 
officers promoted follow: George A. French and Charles E. Chase, secretaries; 

Gilman McAllas- 
ter, Victor E. Ste- 


sistant 
ries. 





vens and George 
W. Swallow, as-~ 
secreta- 


Mr. French, 
who is a son of 
John C, 
founder 
Company and 
former president, 
has been with 
the Company 


thirty-one years, 
receiving his 
training in all 


departments. For 
some years he 
was located in 
Philade|p hia, 
handling Eastern 


French, 
of the 


ig 





Pennsylvania and 


GEORGE A. FRENCH 


Maryland for the 


CHARLES E. CHASE 


New Hampshire. 
As a junior clerk, Mr. Chase entered the employ of the Company, and in 1905 


was made superintendent of agencies of the Royal Exchange in New York City. 
Some years later he returned to the New Hampshire as assistant secretary. 


He 


is a native of Manchester, where he has served as president of the Common 


Council. 


Assistant Secretary Victor E. Stevens is the editor and _ illustrator 


of 


“Whittlings,” the breezy little paper which the Company issues to agents at 


intervals. 


His early experience was in commercial advertising and illustration. 


Gilman McAllaster has been with the Company about three decades. He was 
special agent in New England territory for some years, and has been on the 
executive and other committees of the New England Exchange. 

George W. Swallow for several years was with the Manchester city library. 
He entered the service of the New Hampshire Fire in the accounting depart- 
ment, and is chief accountant and office superintendent. 

The Eastern Underwriter is indebted to “The Standard” of Boston for the loan 


of the cuts used in this article. 


WOMAN U. S. MANAGER 





Miss 8S. Silver to Represent Two Indiana 
Companies; Formerly an 
Office Manager 

The Silver Agency, of 95 William 
Street, has just been opened for the 
purpose of doing excess and re-insur- 
ance business throughout the United 
States and Canada. The companies rep- 
resented are the Firemen & Mechanics, 
for re-insurance, both on treaty and in- 
dividual policy basis, throughout the 
United States; for excess business, the 
Madison of Indianapolis, a stock com- 
pany with capital of $100,000 and sur- 
plus of $91,000, for which it is sole 
United States agent. In addition it has 
several other facilities to whom it sub- 
mits business; that is, acting as New 
York correspondents. 

This agency is owned and managed 
by Miss 8S. Silver, who for several years 
has been managing the W. L. Pettibone 
& Co. office. 





FRANK M. CHANDLER’S NEW POST 





Leaves Knox & Mead Co. To Become 
an Indianapolis Manager; Presi- 
dent of Federation 





Frank M. Chandler, one of the most 
prominent citizens of Troy, N. Y., has 
announced his withdrawal from the 
Knox & Mead Company, leading agents 
of that city, and will make his future 
home in Indianapolis where he will be 
manager of the liability and compensa- 
tion departments of the Travelers. 

Mr. Chandler is also president of the 
Insurance Federation of New York 
State and a leading member of the New 
York State Association of Insurance 
Agents. He belongs to a great many 
clubs and societies in Troy and the 
news note that he is leaving that city 
was given a column space in Troy pa- 
pers. 


WANTS $10 FEES RETURNED 





Assemblyman Doherty Tells Why He 
Introduced Bill On Behalf 
of Brokers 

Leo V. Doherty, member of the New 
York Assembly, has introduced a bill 
“to confer jurisdiction upon the court 
of claims to hear, audit and determine 
the claims of various persons for 
moneys erroneously paid for licenses 
as insurance brokers, under a statute 
declared unconstitutional.” 

In a talk with The Eastern Under- 
writer Mr. Doherty said: 

“This bill would get back the $10 fee 
which brokers paid the state some 
years ago and the law later becoming 
unconstitutional. This bill in a way is 
a claim bill.” 








NEW WATERTOWN AGENCY 

The Watertown Underwriters’ Cor- 
poration, of Watertown, N. Y., has 
been organized as the successor of the 
W. J. Shepard Agency, the interests of 
which the former purchased. The com- 
panies represented by the Shepard 
Agency will be retained. The officers 
of the new company are as follows: 
H. A. Hickok, president; R. B. Maltby, 
vice-president; F. B. Clark, secretary; 
and J. G. Norton, treasurer and general 
manager. 


INCORPORATED 1720 


Royal Exchange Assurance 


LONDON, ENGLAND 
EVERARD C. STOKES 


United States Manager 


United States Branch 
92 William Street, New York 


























London . Lancashire 
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Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 


TOUNDED 1605 
“THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 
CHAS. H. POST, U. S. Mgr. R. C. CHRISTOPHER, Asst. U. 8S. Mgr. 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
Golden Hill Building, 59 John Street, New York 














| National Fire Insurance Company | 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement January 1, 1920, to New York Insurance Department 
: LIABILITIES 
ER Oe ORE OE aS ee 





$2,000,000.00 
cs ea ees elaial gia ake ee eweneoen ¥ cp 13,440,443.33 


2,725,942.04 
6,057,578.23 


Total Assets January 1, 1920................ $24,723,963.60 


H. A. Smith, President F. D. Layton, Vice-President C. B. Roulet, Ass’t Se 
‘ .  B. ’ t 
G. H. Tryon, Vice-President 5S. T. Maxwell, Secretary F. B. Seymour, aa 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS..... Saeves $8,557,578.23 

















Rossia Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


REINSURANCE 








INSURANCE CO., LTD. 
OF YORK, ENGLAND 
FIRE, LIGHTNING, SPRINKLER LEAKAGE, AUTOMOBII Ez 
AND EXPLOSION INSURANCE — oe 
a - A ALM yom 80 Maiden Lane, New York. 
CRANE B. MARTIN, Acct. Menage = BARRY F Wace, wet = BA 
Assets, $2,144,572. Surplus, $1,023,469.75 
DEPARTMENT MANAGERS: 








METROPOLITAN .......... eeseee Willard S. Brown & Co. ....... New 
PACIBEC COAST ,0.c0cscccceeseee MEACIGNG. MEO cccccccsseccéesaaeee San P ave. Bn ye 
CAROLINA-VIRGINIA  .......+.. AOIEY. TBR ccesncacecveccscce Greensboro, N. C. | 
SOUTH. ees ced nane dei TT eS ae Atlanta Ga . 

LA. & MISSISSIPPI ............ 2 ee eee: New Orleans, La. 













F. H. HAWLEY, Pres. 
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LE ROY, OHIO. gf 


ORGANIZED 1848 W. E. HAINES, Secy. 


¢ Ohio's Oldest and Strongest Company 


Surplus Over $1,500 .000.00 
AN AGENTS COMPANY 


E. K. SCHULTZ & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
GENERAL AGENT 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
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ASSETS 
United States Treas. Certificates... kesee 1920 $500,000 L. and N. Ry. Co., Unified Mtge......... 1940 22,250 
United States of America Victory Liberty , Michigan Central R. R., Equip. Tr. 1917. 1920 100,000 
. 1g OME ooo + + « neneresesees aren eres’ 1923 200,000. New York. L. E. and W. R. R., First 
. — of America First Liberty 1047 15.150 Cat TRI 0 c00scedenseadypaus 1920 139,000 
War Finance Corporation Gold Bonds... 1920 100,000 New < ae Ont. and W. Ry. Co., Equip. 99 me 
American Dock & Imp. Co. First Mtge... 1921 25,000 ; Oe ess nee ews teseesceeceeccces 192 24,500 
B. & O. R.R. Co., Prior Lien Gold Bonds. 1925 89,000 = New York Cent. Ry. Co., Coll. Tr. Gold 
B. & O. RR. Co. Equip. Trust 1917, re we oe em 1920 100,000 = 
EE Mc kkds cenesdne Chenederenbne 1920 40,000 New York Telephone Co. Ist and Gen. : 
B. & O. R.R. Co. Equip. Trust 1917, DE + ax we saeesenedsbeekeeweas 1939 18,000 = 
TS Rear 1921 59,400 110 William Street Corp., stock......... tae 12,750 
Big Four Ry. Co., Equip. Trust......... 1920 10,000 110 William Street Corp., 7% Cum. Pfd. = 
Big Four Ry. Co., Equip. Trust......... 1921 9,900 a ett eae bee 350,000 eS 
- : Chicago & Northwestern, Deb.......... 1921 24,750 Pacific Tel. & Tel. Co., Ist Mtge. and 2 
“| = Chic. & Northw. Ry. Co., Equip. Tr. 1912. 1923 9,700 er are 1937 23,500 = 
= Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul Ry. Co., C. & P. Pennsylvania R. R. Co., Equip. Trust.... 1921 99,000 * 
= al el lll eas as a a nt 1921 35,000 Pennsylvania Co., Gold Loan of 1915. 1921 198,000 
= Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul Ry. Co., Conv. . 1932 40,000 R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. . o-year Gold 
= Chicago, R. I. & Pac. Ry. Co., "Ist Refd. PE s20.nsc coe ebanek dons céadente 1922 100,000 
= PERCU occ secercerecceseceseses 1934 17,750 Scioto Valley & New Eng. R. R. Co., 
= Chicago, St. L. & N. O., Equip. Trust, PO MN 6450054 0.00ssawene 1989 20,500 
= Se ere he rene 1921 69,300 South and North Ala. R. R. Co., Cons. 
= Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & O. Ry. Co., EE ry rr as e 1936 51,500 = 
= Se re eee 1930 23,250 Southern Pac. R. R. Co., Equip. Trust, = 
= Chicago Telephone Co., First Mortgage.. 1923 24,250 ee eee eee 1921 4,950 5 
= Corn Products Refining Co., Stock...... i i 68,000 Southern Pac. R. R. Co., Equip. Trust, = 
= Erie Railroad, Equip. Trust, Series EE.. 1920 25,000 NE i i he La a 1922 9,900 = 
a 2 Erie Railroad Co., Cons. Mtge.......... 1920 150,000 Southern Pac. R. R. Co., Equip. Trust, = 
— = Erie Railroad Co., Equipment Notes..... 1921 9,900 Ti Mettonceksenenabewsawnae ss 1923 9,900 = 
= Florida East Coast Railroad Co., First Southern Pac. R. R. Co., Equip. Trust, 2 
= JIE E DERE 1959 21,500 ORE AIST 1924 9800 © 
= Great Northern Ry. Co., Coll. Tr. Gold Southern Pac. R. R. Co., Convertible.... 1929 42,000 = 
= DE Stand akan sy che eee ease eee 1920 100,000 Southern Pac. Co., 20-year Conv........ 1934 109,000 = 
= Illinois Central Railroad Co., Ref. Mtge.. 1955 21,000 Swift and Co., 24-year Gold Notes...... 1921 25,000 = 
= International Bank, N. Y. Stock......... watt 49,500 Toledo, City of, Ohio, Coupon.......... 1922 15,000 2 
_ = Lake Shore and Michigan So. Ry. Co.... 1928 22,500 Toledo and Ohio Cent. Ry. Co., E equip. Tr. 1920 30,000 a 
_ B Liggett and Meyers Tob. Co., 3-yr. Gold Union Pacific R. R. Co., 20-year Conv. 1927 44,000 = 
= pete aR TEP iNT H:| 1921 100,000 ia 
= L. and N. Ry. Co., St. L. Div., First Mtge. 1921 50,500 WE Al's 054.00.0-00665 6edeekSdese cede $3,518,900 2 
= = 
= I I i die ne EERE nadia ebeh ins OER deen sed be 9054eshenee ed ese }denes $3,518,900.00 = 
: Cash in Banks, Uncollected Balances and Interest Accrued............... 6 ccc c ccc eee eee en eeeeeee 1,519,658.47 Es 
: EE iiss cb dando keh dees chsnnd ences 4000 046440 ehebdedndaves ee eeeen beebenseneE $5,038,558.47 
: 
wd z LIABILITIES 
3 ohh 484 0 bas RENAE EOORER AHA eed centeee ee dennedaaieeeas 496,935.08 
= i a. oc nano ends AMAR ART ORG 2 Mew NHS ae Mie Dew ena eneeeeeeebenKe Oaune 2,189,303.29 
= SS Perr ror re rrr ry ere rer errr eer rere mere 200,000.00 
z eS  rrrrrrerrrrrrrrrrt rrr eer ere $1,000,000.00 
Z CE og oc kde edad ander ce ces KEV OMAREE DONE S bende Reds tmeees sor emineet 1,152,320.10 2,152,320.10 
: $5,038,558.47 
= * 
E SUMNER BALLARD, President 
. 80 Maiden Lane, New York 
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Livestock Insurance 
Helps Fire Agencies 


OTHER 


Over Nine Billion Dollars Invested in 
Farm Animals During One 
Year 


LEADS TO BUSINESS 





Dr. G. W. Hubbard, underwriting 
manager for the Capital Livestock 
Company, Chicago, told members of the 
Illinois Association of Insurance Agents 
some of the advantages in developing 
this line, at their mid-year meeting. 
Dr. Hubbard said in the course of his 
talk: 

“To me, the keynote of the relation- 
ship between my business and yours, 
is that by taking the two in conjunc- 
tion you can offer your clients full pro- 
tection instead of only partial cover. 
Of course, if a man is not an owner of 
livestock, this is not necessarily true, 
but if he does possess some horses, cat- 
tle or hogs, he ought to have life insur- 
ance on these animals as well as fire 
insurance. It has been demonstrated 
many times that the buyers of fire in- 
surance are actually looking for and 
demanding the additional cover offered 
by livestock insurance and what I 
should like to point out to you is that 
every local agency man ought to profit 
immensely by being in a position to 
render his policyholders this complete 
service. 

“IT should like to even say that it is 
your duty to see that your assureds are 
given the full measure of protection 
and—if you will pardon my harping on 
the subject—may I not urge that you 
give the question your earnest con- 
sideration. I am confident that one of 
the daily problems confronting you is 
the ability—or rather inability—to take 
care of all the insurance needs of your 
prospects and policyholders, and in my 
judgment (the result of many years of 
both agency and underwriting experi- 
ence) you will find the solution to the 
problem by adding livestock insurance 
to your other lines. 

Will Not Conflict 

“Perhaps that may seem like a rather 
bald and insistent plea for the branch 
of insurance in which I am personally 
interested, but I can assure you that 
there is the utmost sincerity in my be- 
lief that livestock insurance is rapidly 
becoming an important factor in the 
ultimate success of the local agency. 
To the men who have devoted the 
greater part of their business lives to 
fire insurance that may sound imperti- 
nent, but as my natural desire is to 
please and not offend I want you to 
know that I am trying to picture live- 
stock insurance as a valuable adjunct 
to the lines you already carry; to show 
you that it is a line which will not con- 
flict but which will augment and help 
you build a successful agency. 

Helps Other Business 

“Many local agents have made agen- 
cy arrangements with my office and 
frequently I hear the comment that this 
branch of insurance has proved to be 
the key which opened the door to risks 
heretofore unapproachable by any soli- 
citation. This might be said to be true 
of all lines of insurance, but then if 
that is so, why not carry all lines and 
so have ALL the keys to a prospect's 
insurance door? 

“In urging the adoption of livestock 
insurance as an additional line for you 
to carry, let me tell you some interest- 
ing figures I have gathered. In 1919, 
data ‘gathered on 12,000,000 dwellings 
showed that over 96 per cent of them 
were protected to some extent by fire 
jusurance. Perhaps you already knew 
that, but do you know that of over nine 
billion dollars invested in livestock 
during the same year, less than half of 
one per cent was covered by insurance? 
Think of it, gentlemen, less than half 
of one per cent! This should picture 
to you as well as to me the tremendous 
field that is open to livestock insurance. 

The State of Illinois is surpassed 





only by one state, lowa, as in livestock 
values, having an investment of $492,- 
000,000. As the total premiums written 
by all companies in 1919 amounted to 
between five and six million dollars, 
you can readily see from the above 
percentage that in this state alone 
there is a tremendous value still not 
covered by insurance. 

“In a word, this branch of insurance 
is paradoxicaJly both old and new. It 
has been~ written for many years, but 
it is only of recent years that the re- 
sults of preliminary missionary work 
have begun to show. The companies 
which for years made _ underwriting 
guesses, both good and bad, now have 
experience tables similar to the mor- 
tality table of life insurance and un- 
derwrite new risks on a sound and ac- 
curate basis. 

“While one of the younger brothers 
of life insurance, it is rapidly becoming 
an important and valued member of the 
insurance family. It serves a dual pur- 
pose, giving the insured additional and 
needed protection and agents an addi- 
tional means of increasing premium in- 
comes. Ags local agents interested in 
rendering your clients the best and 
most complete service, I urge your con- 
sideration of the line.” 





KYODO TO ENTER 





Rumored That F. H. Ross Will Be 
Manager of Japanese Insurance 
Company 





The “Journal of Commerce” says that 
I’. H. Ross, of New York, is to be the 
United States manager of a Japanese 
fire re-insurance company, which ex- 
pects to enter the country soon, adding 
that the name of the company and 
other details are not yet ready for 
publication. 

The Eastern Underwriter’ under- 
stands that the Company in question is 
the Kyodo Fire Insurance Company,’ of 
which S. Ozura is secretary. Mr: Ozura 
is now enroute to the Coast, after hav- 
ing paid a visit to New York. 





MOUNTAIN WRITES ARTICLE 

Sir Edward Mountain, of the Eagle, 
Star & British Dominions, who is one 
of the best literary writers among the 
British underwriters, has written the 
insurance article for the new Harms- 
worth Encyclopedia. 
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Representative 


A combination of real S-E-R-V-I-C-E. 
Boston - Royal - Orient - Hartford - Cont.- 
Fire Assoc.-Phoex. of H.-No. Bri. & M.- 
Prov. Wash. - Northern - Agric.-G. Falls- 
Niag.-Great Am.-Home. 


CLINTON J. AYRES 


70 Main Street 
SARANAC LAKE, N. Y. 
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| National Liberty 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA ., 
NEW YORK 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the 
| State of New York in 169 








Statement, January 1, 1919 
Cash Capital ........$1,000,000.00 
Assets .............. 9,609,646.00 
Liabilities, including 

Capita 


Eb ccovcccedess SRS 
Net Surplus ........ 2,895,417.89 
Surplus to Policy 
Holders ........... 8,895,417.89 
HEAD OFFICE 
@ WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORE 











“The Leading FIRE INSURANCE Co. of America” 


WM. B. CLARK, President 


101 Years of Service 
Losses Paid over $183,000,000 
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and Riot. Insur. ance, | Renee tere 
against Fire, Theft; Collision and Prop- 
erty Damage, find’ the’ ‘NATIONAL’ 
UNION a valuable a acquisition. Faith-. 

ful service and surprisingly good facile 
‘ities are accorded as a matter of course. 
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Automobile Riders 
Approved for Use 


SUPPLEMENT STANDARD FORM 


Conference Advises Companies of 
Changes Adopted Affecting Fire 
and Theft Risks 


The National Automobile Underwrit- 
ers’ Conference has approved and 
adopted endorsement forms and riders 
for use in connection with the standard- 
ized fire and theft policy. Except those 
relating to collision and property dam- 
age the forms are as follows: 


Fire Department Apparatus Endorsement: — 

“It is a condition of this policy that while 
apparatus is at the location of a fire, remov- 
able parts are not covered hereunder. ‘ 

Spare Tire Locking Device Endorsement: 

“In consideration of a reduction in pre- 
mium, it is warranted by the assured that the 
automobile insured under this policy will be 
continuously equipped with a device for lock- 
ing spare tires known AS. ee eeeeseneenereseeerers 
(approved by the Underwriters Laboratories, 
Inc., and bearing their label. The assured 
undertakes during the currency of this policy 
to use all diligence and care in maintaining 
the efficiency of said locking device and in 
locking spare tires when leaving the auto- 
mobile unattended.” 

Livery and Renting Endorsements: 
CLASS “A” NO. 4 


vo atk described in the policy to which 
this endorsement is attached, to be 
leased or used for carrying passengers for 
compensation, while operated and controlled 
by the owner or by a person regularly em- 
ployed by him as a chauffeur, but not other- 
wise; and, in consideration of this permit it 
is understood and agreed that this insurance 
shall be reduced at the rate of 24% per cent 
per month during the entire coverage period 
of the policy, and in the event of loss or 
damage, liability under this policy shall be 
limited to an amount not exceeding the 
amount insured less the reduction at the rate 
of two and one-half (2%) per cent per month. 
CLASS “A” No. 2. : 

“In consideration of an additional premium 
permission is granted for the 


compensation; and ) 
this policy that the amount of insurance 
hereunder is reduced at the rate of two and 
one-half (2/4) per cent per month, and in the 
event of loss or damage the liability under 
this policy is limited to an amount not ex- 
ceeding the amount insured less the reduc- 
tion at the rate of two and one-half (2/2) per 
cent per month.” 
CLASS “B” 

“It being warranted by the Assured that 
the automobile described in this policy shall 
be used only for ....ssesereeeseeee permission 
is granted while being so used and not other- 
wise, for said automobile to be rented, leased, 
or used for carrying passengers for compensa- 
tion, while operated and controlled by _ the 
owner or by a person regularly employed by 
him as chauffeur, but not otherwise.” 

Other Additional Coverage Endorsement: — 

“In consideration of an additional premium 
} eee , the perils insured against 
under this policy to which this endorsement 
is attached shall include Earthquake, Explo- 
sion (excluding rupture of tires) and Acci- 
dental and External Discharge or Leakage of 
Water.” 

Charge additional rate of .10. 
age may not be subdivided.) 

More Than One Body Endorsement: 
Covered at Inception of Insurance 

“It is understood and agreed that this pol- 
icy is extended to cover an Extra Body of the 

type used in connection 


(This cover- 


with the automobile insured hereunder and 
the insurance is divided as follows: 
on chassis. 
on body. 
on body.” 





Covered after Inception of Insurance | 
“In consideration of an additional premium 


, SRE » on and after ......ceseeceeeeee 
this policy shall cover an additional amount 
SAN , which shall apply only on 


type, 





body.” 
Amendment to Passenger-Carrying Limitation 

(For Attachment to the Old Form Policy) 

_ “The provision contained in this policy that 
it shall be null and void if the automobile de- 
scribed herein shall be used for carrying pas- 
sengers for compensation, or rented, or leased, 
or operated in any race or speed contest during 
the term of this policy, is hereby modified to 
read as follows: 

“This Company shall not be liable for loss of 
or damage to any property insured hereunder 
while the automobile described herein is fre- 
quently or habitually used as a public or livery 
conveyance for carrying passengers for com- 
Pensation and for one week after the termina- 


tion of said use, or while being rented under 
contract or leased, or operated in any race or 
speed contest. 

“All other terms and conditions of this policy 
remain unchanged.” 

Endorsement Excluding Theft Coverage 
(Wherever Theft Coverage is printed in the 
Policy) 

“In consideration of the reduced premium 
charged under this policy, Paragraph C of ‘perils 

insured against’ reading as follows: 

(C) ‘Theft, robbery or pilferage, excepting 
by any person or persons in the Assured’s 
household or in the Assured’s service or em- 
ployment, whether the theft, robbery or pil- 
ferage occur during the hours of such service 
or employment or not, and excepting also the 
wrongful conversion, embezzlement, or secre- 
tion by a mortgagor or vendee in possession 
under mortgage, conditional sale or lease 
agreement, and excepting in any case, other 
than in case of the theft of the entire auto- 
mobile described herein, the theft, robbery or 
pilferage of tools and repair equipment,’ is 
hereby expunged. 

“All other terms and conditions of this policy 

remain unchanged.” 


Valued Policy and Automatic Loss Reinstate- 
ment Endorsement 

“In consideration of an additional premium 
OF Ti nvscencedens , the automobile described here- 
in (body, machinery and equipment) is valued 
at the sum insured. . 

“In the event of loss or damage to said auto- 
mobile whether such loss or damage is covered 
by this policy or not, the liability of this Com- 
pany under this policy shall be reduced by the 
amount of such loss or damage until repairs 
have been completed, but shall then attach for 
the full amount as originally written, without 
additional premium.” 

Theft Endorsement 
(Wherever Theft Coverage is not printed in the 
policy) 

In consideration of an additional premium 
OP Dixcasactiesins but subject to all the condi- 
tions of this policy, the perils insured against 
hereuhder are extended to include 

THEFT, ROBBERY OR PILFERAGE, 

excepting: 

(C) “Theft, robbery or pilferage by any 
person or persons in the assured’s household 
or in the assured’s service or employment, 
whether such theft, robbery or pilferage occur 
during the hours of such service or employ- 
ment or not; the wrongful conversion, em- 
bezzlement, or secretion by a mortgagor or 


vendee in possession under mortgage, condi- 
tional sale or lease agreement; and in any 
case, other than in case of the theft of the 
entire automobile described herein, the theft, 
robbery or pilferage of tools and repair equip- 
ment. 
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VOTING ON EXCEPTED CITIES 





Three-Year-Term Rule in West Gives 
Trouble in New 
England 


In the Western Automobile Confer- 
ence Territory a vote of members is 
being taken to decide whether certain 
of the former excepted cities shall be 
returned to that class. 

The Western Conference issued cer- 
tain rates without the approval of the 
National body and in other respects is 
adopting measures of its own for the 
conduct of the business. One of the 
rules adopted related to three-year-term 
business, which it was argued could not 
affect business outside of the Western 
territory. This rule has already caused 
some difficulties in the New England 
field where certain companies have been 
cfrcularizing their agents advising 



































THE HOME OF SERVICE 











In this day of big business, figures 
alone mean nothing. 


All of the leading companies have 
assets, surplus and reserves run- 
ning up into eight figures. 


Today the important things—the 
things that count—are stability 
and service; stability in business 
methods generally; stability of 
policy in the conduct of under- 
writing; and stability in the sense 
that the agent, the broker and the 
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insuring public can depend upon 
the company under all circum. 
stances and conditions. 











These the Fireman’s Fund has 
demonstrated beyond question. 


The Fireman’s Fund has further 
adopted the title for its head office 
building The Home of Service, and 
by doing this has assumed the 
responsibility of demonstrating 
to the insurance world where 
The Home of Service is. 
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them that they may use it. It is usual- 
ly the case that whenever a local Con- 
ference adopts a rule at variance with 
the custom in other Conference terri- 
tories, these other fields are sooner or 
later affected by the rule, 


The time, it would appear, is at hand 
when a decision will have to be reached 
as to how local conferences shall be 
governed. The present National Con- 
ference is made up of five members 
which are the five local conferences. 
Contrary to the view generally held by 
Conference companies, each individual 
member of a local. conference is not an 
individual member of the National body. 


PREPARING AUTO RATES 


The last proof of the new automobile 
fire and theft manual has gone to the 
printer and the next question to be de- 
cided is the effective date of the new 
rates. Also it must be decided on what 
basis the rates become operative as to 
old and new business. It is thought 
that quite possibly the new schedule 
will be made effective as to “written 
business” on and after a date specified, 
which may be April 15, although no 
— announcement has as yet been 
luade, 








NEW AUTO COMPANY 

A new company to be known as the 
Wolverine Insurance Company, which 
will write automobile theft and fire 
coverage in connection with general 
fire insurance lines, is being organized 
at Lansing, Mich., and is backed by 
Lansing business men. The incorpora- 
tors are Robert K. Orr, Herbert P. Orr, 
Clarence E. Holmes, Thurlow Pope and 
Harry B. Martin, all connected with 


the Michigan Smployers Casualty; 
Glenn R. Munshaw and William R. 
Towne, of the Michigan Bond and 


Mortgage Company; James I. Van Keur- 
en and Robert Y. Speir, of the First 
Bond and Mortgage; A. BE. Manning, of 
the Michigan Investment Company, 
Eugene Hammon, Harry Omlstead and 
John T. Watkins. 


COMMISSIONS UNSETTLED 

Work of reconciling the views of 
Workmen's Compensation Bureau mem- 
bers on the commission question igs still 
under way. There are still the three 
elements to be considered, one having 
branch offices, one a few large general 
agencies, and another having a large 
number of small general agencies. 
There has been a certain amount of 
give and take among the three groups, 
but so far their views have not met to 
form a thoroughly harmonious whole. 





The Metropolitan-Hibernia Fire In- 
surance Company, of Chicago, has been 
elected a member of the Philadelphia 
Fire Underwriters’ Association, 





The Hoskins & Howell Company has 
been commissioned for Philadelphia and 
vicinity by the Dixie Fire, 
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Three Hundred Attend Richmond 
Conference of Fire Insurance Agents 


THOSE WITHOUT PROPER CREDENTIALS NOT WELCOME 


“The Broker and the Agent”—“Banks as Insurance Agents”’— 
“Royal Meeker Mutual Insurance for Farmers”—and 
“Monopolistic State Laws” Discussed By 


President F. J. Cox 





Underwriter) 
Richmond, Virginia, March 17. 
The mid-year conference of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
in session here for two days is in real- 
ity a convention of considerable size, 
iltustrating the growing influence and 
importance of tis orgienization, Wien 
I’resident Cox greeted the conference 
this morning und asked everyone to 
sing America, three hundred stood up 
and joined in the song. These included 
officers of the Association, committee- 
men, company officers, invited guests, 
insurance commissioners, and news- 
paper men. From New York alon> 

came twenty-three agents. 

President Cox made it plain in an an 
nouncement to the conference that aiv 
one not having proper cretentisic to 


(Special to The Eastern 





GENERAL MOTORS MAY 
ORGANIZE OWN COMPANY 

Richmond, Va., March 18.—Those 
attending the mid-year meeting of 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, were much interested 
in a story circulated that the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation is soon to 
have its own automobile insurance 
company. Agents were consider- 
ably disturbed by this announce- 
ment. 











be present could retire, as the confer- 
ence wus going to discuss question: of 
in intimate n ure, 

The explanation of this large »tiend- 
ance is partly found in the widespread 
belief that the Association is going to 
solve the important matters which ure 
threatening or will threaten the agency 
business, that the Association hs 
made progress in the defense of the 
agency system, and that throughout the 
country there is widespread confidence 
in the present administration. 

In his opening address, President 
Cox recited the matters which will have 
consideration at this conference as 
follows: 

First, The Broker and the Agent. 
This is to be threshed out from every 
angle and an attempt is to be made ty 
find out what happens to the larga lines 
which so mysceriously disappear. 

Second, Monopolistic State 
The tide is turning the other way. 


Laws, 
Vir- 





REINSURANCE 
BROKER 


W. B. BEATTIE 


1 King William Street 
LONDON, E.C. 4 


Excess covers (Fire and Contingency 
contracts) placed with best offices 
and Underwriters. 


Correspondence invited. 








ginia has defeated a monopolistic state 
compensation law, and it looks as 
though Ohio agents will soon be able 
to write compensation business again. 
In discussing the recent statements by 
Governor Edwards of New Jersey, who 
looks favorably on monopolistic state 





FRED J. COX 


compensation insurance, President (‘ox 
said that while many were for tne 
Governor of New Jersey when it came 
to his stand on the EBighteenth Amend- 
ment, they would surely lick him if he 
tried to deprive insurance agents of 
their compensation premiums. 

Third, Banks as Insurance Agents. 
Out in California the question of 
whether a bank can go into the insur- 
ance business will be put to a vote, and 
if the bank qualifies in this capac:ty, 
bankers everywhere may try to follow 


suit. “That may develop into the big- 
gest question confronting us” said 


President Cox. 

Fourth, The Royal Meeker Proposi- 
tion of Mutual Insurance for the Far- 
mers. Mr. Meeker is with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and was described 
today as a “high power specialist in 
the employ of the government”. Presi- 
dent Cox calls attention to the failures 
of the government in trying to run the 
railroads and war risk insurance. 

One section of President Cox’s ad- 
dress which made a hit with the agents 
was his statement that more can be 
accomplished in the relations between 
companies and agents by approaching 
matters wi*h patience, understanding, 
and good feeling. He said that the 
adoption of an antagonistic attitude did 
not pay. President Cox in discussing 


relations between companies and agents 
used such expressions as “our partners 
and companies” and “our friends, the 
executives”. 

Since the annual convention the In- 
surance Commissioners, the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, and the 
Workmen’s Compensation Bureau have 
appointed committees for conference 
with the agents, so that harmonious 
relations will prevail. The casualty 
company executives are to have a meet- 
ing here on Friday morning with the 
agents, at which time the mutual com- 
pensation question is to be discussed. 

James L. Case in his report as Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, spoke along the general lines 
of work which have been accomplished 
by the National Association during the 
past six months, particularly noting the 
fact that the budget system has been 
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FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1652 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatiom of its \- 
agement, and the management of 
HAN is an abselute assurance of 
the security ef its poliey. 


R. EMORY WARFIELD, President 
FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 
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Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
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put in operation and new business sys- 95 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
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Mid-Year Conference at Richmond 





tems inaugurated in the New York 
office. The field men are now reporting 
daily to both the chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee and the New York 
office, stating results of each day’s can- 
vass. 

Attention was called to the import- 
ance of the appointment of the con- 
ference committees by the National 
Board, insurance commissioners and 
casualty association, to confer with a 
similar conference committee of the 
National Association. 

Mr. Case spoke particularly of the 
importance of strong state associations, 
and their value to the national organi- 
zation, urging the appointment of the 
best men possible for presidents and 
secretaries; and the establishment of 
a self-graded dues system, in order that 
sufficient funds may be secured with 


which to secure the services of paid 
field secretaries. 

He also recommended that the pres- 
ent constitution and by-laws be revised. 

Insurance Commissioner Button of 
Virginia told agents today what he 
thought of uniform agency qualification 
laws. Among other commissioners here 
are Young of North Carolina and Don- 
aldson. of Pennsylvania. 

The American Agency Bulletin, which 
started as a small paper and has grad- 
ually grown to sixteen pages, will soon 
be twenty pages, it is announced. It is 
paying its way. 

The Governor of Iowa and the Mayor 
of Des Moines sent wires here bidding 
for the next annual convention of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, and California is on the job, 
too. 








FRANKLIN WITH HOLLISTER 

C. H. Franklin has become office 
manager for L. T. Hollister, Inc., 92 
William Street. This is one of the 
large brokerage offices of New York. 
Mr. Franklin is known throughout the 
insurance district as an able insurance 
man and a fine fellow. He was for 
years United States manager for the 
Frankfort General. 





MANAGER WHITCOMB HERE 

H. J. Whitcomb, general manager of 
the United British, the Motor Union 
and the British Commonwealth, is in 
the United States to look over fire and 
marine conditions. 





BURKE GIVEN DINNER 
Frank E. Burke, vice-president of the 
City of New York, was given a dinner 
March 17 to celebrate his election to 
that office and his coming to New York 
from Rochester, where he was state 
agent for the Home. 





ACTION ON SPRINKLER CASE 

The New York Department has given 
the New York Exchange until March 19 
to remove alleged rate discrimination 
against plants equipped with Conran 
sprinklers. The Department hints at 
possible revocation of license for fail- 
ure to obey this order. 





H. E. BUXTON IN CHARGE 
H. E. Buxton has come from the 
American Automobile, St. Louis, to 
take charge of the automobile loss de- 
partment of the Central Fire Office, 
New York. 





The Home is to write aircraft insur- 
ance in Canada. 





DAVENPORT WEAKENS 

What was the compulsory health in- 
surance bill has been re-introduced in 
the New York Senate by Senator 
Davenport. The bill now appears un- 
der the name of “Illness Prevention 
and Illness Insurance Bill for Indus- 
trial Workers.” Senator Davenport 
says that although he is introducing 
the measure which passed the Senate 
last year and was killed in the House, 
he will make no effort to obtain its pas- 
sage at this session. The new Dill 
provides that employes and employers 
shall share all expenses and manage 
the illness prevention and insurance 
system through a board of directors 
selected by themselves, one half from 
each side. 

Senator Davenport made this state- 
ment: “Public opinion has been de- 
liberately poisoned upon this and cer- 
tain other great measures of social 
amelioration by a subtle and organized 
Propagandism. Public opinion is now 
befuddled on this measure and until 
the hidden and selfish purposes which 
lie behind the organized lobbying of 
certain greedy business groups are dis- 
closed, the proponents of this bill be- 
lieve that an honest opinion upon the 
Merits of the principle of illness pre- 
Vention and health insurance inside 
the realm of industry cannot be ob- 
tained.” 


EMPLOYERS’ MUTUAL REPORTS 

The Employers’ Mutual, Denver, has 
made a statement of its condition De- 
cember 31, 1919, in which the net pre- 
mium income is given as $313,532, total 
income $365,116, paid policyholders for 
losses $98,135, dividends $137,182, total 
disbursements $286,274, balance $816,416 
including $737,574 of ledger assets on 
hand December 31, 1918. The total lia- 
bilities are given as $728,815; surplus 
$87,801. There was a decrease in sur- 
plus during 1919 of $48,843. Percentage 
of losses incurred to premiums earned 
was 70 per cent. 





Charlies F. Frizzell, Jr., has been 
awarded the Distinguished Service 
Cross by President Wilson. Mr. Friz- 
zell is assistant agency superintendent 
of the Royal Indemnity. 





The Aetna is issuing some attractive 
airplane insurance literature from its 
New York office at 100 William Street. 


New Book On 
Aviation Insurance 


WRITTEN BY BRITISH FLYERS 





Authors Now Connected With Liver- 
pool & London & Globe and 
Thames & Mersey 


Two British flyers, Hugh Lewis and 
Gwilym Hugh Lewis, the former Lon- 
don manager of the Liverpool & Lon- 
don & Globe; the latter with the 
Thames & Mersey, have written a book 
of notes for underwriters, under the 
title “Aviation & Insurance.” 

Many fires due to heated parts of the 
engine coming into contact with petrol 
vapor have followed a crash, they say. 

On the ground an aeroplane will al- 
ways be more liable to fire (due to 
crashing) than a motor car. Once a 
fire starts there is little hope of putting 
it out, especially if the tanks are full 
and under pressure. The only salvage 
would probably be a seriously damaged 
engine. 

The chances of a _ person being 
burned, in the event of an aeroplane 
catching fire on the ground, would be 
less in a large machine than in a small 
one. Aviators in single or two-seaters 
are usually fastened in, and are in con- 
fined cockpits, not to mention the fact 
that they are possibly sitting on a pe- 
trol tank! 

That the machines which have been 
burned in their hangars in the R. A. F. 
are comparatively few may be account- 
ed for by the strict rules in force 
against smoking in the aerodrome and 
against keeping petrol in the hangars, 
and by the efficient fire extinguishing 
appliances generally at hand. The 
necessity of exercising great care in 
the use of blow lamps in the hangars 
is fully realized. 

Considering the many thousands of 
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machines which have been flown, it is 
significant that so few cases of fire in 
the air have occurred. 

Liability of Parts To Damage 

The question whether some parts of 
an aeroplane are so liable to damage as 
to be uninsurable is a difficult one. In 
the case of a large multiple-engined 
machine it would probably be unneces- 
Sary and perhaps impossible to make 
exclusions. 

An aeroplane is built up of a number 
of composite parts, such as planes, 
struts, longerons, rudder, etc., and 
small damage can, as a rule, be easily 
put right. 

Tail-skids frequently break on all 
types of machines. 

In one- or two-seater machines it 
might be advisable to charge a higher 
premium for the insurance of the un- 
dercarriage, though the strain to other 
parts (the longerons, for instance) re- 
sulting from such damage is often the 
more serious injury. The lower planes 
are also likely to be damaged in this 
case, the ailerons especially. 

The difficulty might perhaps be solved 
by the Assured bearing the damage up 
to the first 25 or 50 pounds say, in cer- 
tain cases, the premium being reduced 
accordingly. 

Difficult To Arrive At Rates 

It will be seen from these notes how 
difficult it will be to evolve a uniform 
system of rating. One has to consider 
the pilot, the machine, the make, age 
and condition of the engine, the head- 
quarters’ aerodrome, the country, the 
flight, the time of year, the weather 
likely to be encountered on the journey, 
the wireless installations, the position 
and reputation of the parties seeking 
insurance and the facilities for upkeep 
and repairs. These and a score of 
other factors will militate for a long 
time against the introduction of a uni- 
form tariff on anything like a compre- 
hensive scale. 





ISSUE COMBINED POLICY 

The Columbia Underwriting Agency, 
marine manager for the American 
Equitable, has been appointed manager 
also of the marine business for the 
Knickerbocker, of New York, and the 
American International Policy, the lat- 
ter issued and guaranteed jointly by 
the American Equitable and the Knick. 
erbocker. Albert Ullman is president 
of the Columbia Underwriting Agency, 
and the companies he represents are 
controlled by R. A. Corroon & Co., 68 
William Street. The combined assets 
of the two companies supporting the 
American International Underwriters’ 
Policy total $3,494,407, with a net sur- 
plus of $817,916. 





STATISTICIANS TO CONFER 

A general conference of statisticians 
versed in workmen’s compensation de- 
tails will be held in New York, March 
22. The conference will be attended by 
persons familiar with the preparation, 
compilation, or supervision of compen- 
sation statistical work including men 
from the insurance carriers, insurance 
departments and rate bureaus, etc. 

NEW DEPARTMENTAL MEN 

Insurance Commissioner Platt Whit- 
man, of Wisconsin, announces the ap- 
pointment of Oscar A. Olson, chief fire 
examiner in the department as deputy 
insurance commissioner to succeed F. 
W. Kubasta. Simultaneously Mr. Whit- 
man announced the appointment of H. 
CG. Brunnquell, the present assistant ac- 
tuary as chief actuary, the appointment 
to take effect April 1. He takes the 
place of L. A. Anderson, who leaves 
the department to become actuary for 
the Central Life. 

ALBANY APPOINTMENT 

Howard B. Stark, of Albany, N. Y., 
has been appointed Albany agent for 
the American Alliance Insurance Com- 
pany of New York. 





SUN TO MOVE 
The New York office of the Sun will 
move May 1 from Pine Street to 
56 John Street, a building now being 
remodeled. 
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Insurance Men Called 
To Protect Business 


BADGEROW SPEAKS IN ILLINOIS 








Usefulness of Federation and Other 
Organizations; Agents’ Duty 
to Community 





H. G. Badgerow, of The Rockwood- 
Badgerow Company, Chicago, talked to 
Illinois agents at their mid-year meet- 
ing, on the usefulness of the Insurance 
Federation and the duty of insurance 
men as such and as citizens. 

He referred to the several insurance 
organizations, each functioning in ac- 
cordance with the special requirements 
of its own membership. Then he re- 
called how some of these have thought 
that the Federation would interfere 
with the work of the special organiza- 
tions and therefore have not co-operated 
fully. Mr. Badgerow’s firm handles all 
lines of insurance and it is his opinion 
that the attitude of some, as referred to, 
is owing to misunderstanding and that 
when the facts are realized the objec- 
tion disappears. On this point Mr. 
Badgerow said: 

“I believe you will agree with me 
that efficient administration of our 
public affairs is an all-mighty important 
matter, and unless there is some gen- 
eral interest manifested in public af- 
fairs by business men as a whole, we 
cannot expect any great improvement 
over the present situation. When I say 
present situation I refer to the general 
rotten condition of our Municipal, Coun- 
ty, State and National politics. I be- 
lieve the day has come, when, if you 
please, to save the honor of our nation 
it has become obligatory upon every 
mother’s son of us to step up into the 
front line in our respective communi- 
ties, and to demand that every other 
man do likewise in the matter of taking 
an interest in public affairs. I believe 
that we must pledge ourselves as both 
pupil and tutor, studying carefully con- 
structive measures, and spreading the 
gospel of conservatism, 

“It is high time we choose men for 
public office who can stand the acid 
test for national patriotism, for honor- 
able principles, for genuine ability as 
business executives. Let us put our 
public affairs on a successful business 
basis. It seems to me that it must be 
plain to the majority of us that to co- 
operate in an effort to bring such a 
condition about is the first public duty 
of each and every good citizen. 

“The public business consists chiefly 
of making and administering laws. 
Making laws, if the laws are to be wise 
and just, requires a high degree of in- 
telligence, integrity and sound judg- 
ment. Administering the laws requires 
good character and ability correspond- 
ing to the difficulties of the task. 

Neighborhood Work 

“A private business concern would 
not select a man as an executive un- 
less he was peculiarly fitted for that 
duty and fully qualified in point of in- 
dividual integrity and personal respon- 
sibility, even to his moral and physical 
standards. Any other course would 
mean business failure. 

“In nearly every neighbortood there. 
are a number of men and women who 
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believe the public business should be 
managed hv persons selccted w‘th the 
same care as are men who manage 
our private business. These men and 
women are getting together in neigh- 
borhood or ward clubs for the purpose 
of insisting on this point. They are 
not particularly interested in the suc- 
cess of any group or party as such. 
They are interested in having the 
greatest care used in the selection of 
our public servants. 

“This is their simple platform: ‘In 
selecting those who are to make and ad- 
minister our laws and ordinances we 
wilt support only such persons as we 
believe possess the character and abil- 
ity which we would require if their em- 
ployment related to our own private 
business.’” 





WITH NATIONAL RESERVE 





Henry F. Struben and R. R. Stowell 
Will Establish General Agency 
on Pacific Coast 


Chicago, March 16.—Henry F. Stru-' 


ben, of Chicago, managing underwriter 
in the western department of the New 
Brunswick, New Jersey Fire and United 
British, and R. R. Stowell, who has been 
eastern special agent for the Dubuque 
Fire & Marine, traveling in Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland and Massachusetts, 
will shortly go to San Francisco to estab- 
lish a general agency for the National 
Reserve of Dubuque and three Pennsyl- 
vania companies with which arrange- 
ments have not been fully completed. 
They will first organize California, Ore- 
gon and Washington and will gradually 
extend their territory to cover all the 
Pacific coast states. Both men have had 
wide underwriting experience. Mr. Stru- 
ben started with the western depart- 
ment of the Fire Association and then 
was chief examiner at the home office of 
the Dubuque for a number of years. 





MORE PENNSYLVANIA FIGURES 
In Pennsylvania last year the Fidel- 
ity-Phenix received $629,918 in  pre- 
miums; losses incurred were $217,058. 
The Atlas received $267,194 premiums; 
losses incurred were $87,194; London 
Assurance, premiums $256,155; losses 
incurred, $106,916; Royal Exchange, 
$167,518 premiums, losses’ incurred, 
$71281; Salamandra, $407,069 _ pre. 
miums; losses incurred, $125,892; Im- 
porters & Exporters, $38,019 premiums; 
losses incurred, $1,974; Concordia, 
$199,328 premiums, losses’ incurred, 
$104,089; United Firemens, $109,346 
premiums; losses incurred, $52,238. 








WITH LOGUE BROS. 
H. M. Fines, formerly with Eyler & 
Henry, is now with Logue Bros. & Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh. 





The John Hancock has established a 
new district agency in Auburn, N. Y., 
with John E. Maclean in charge as 
superintendent. 


L. C. DAMERON’S CHANGE 
(Continued from page 13) 

from the field for a few months, he 
recommended Mr. Dameron as his suc- 
cessor. H. A. Smith visited Mr. Damer- 
on in Brooklyn and offered him the posi- 
tion, which he took. He made good 
with the National and in 1910 was ap- 
pointed general adjuster, since which 
time he has been active in the adjust- 
ment of many of the most famous losses 
in the country, including the Kingsland 
explosion and the Black Tom loss. Al- 
though one of the youngest of the gen- 
eral adjusters, Mr. Dameron made good 
with his associates. Among the impor- 
tant committees of which he was chair- 
man was the Inspector McLaughlin loss 
where the company secured the verdict 
because of alleged fraud. Mr. Dameron 
has specialized more or less on oil 
losses in Texas and tannery losses. 





The Southern Surety has ‘Joined the 
Health & Accident Bureau. 
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Phillips’ Bill To 
Amend Insurance Act 


NO ESCAPE FROM TAXATION 





All Business Placed Abroad Must Be 
Accounted For; Extension of 
Coverage 





The insurance superintendent’s bill 
to amend the New York insurance code 
has been introduced in Albany. Some 
of the amendments are briefly as fol- 
lows: 

Whenever it shall appear to the satis- 


faction of the superintendent that any 
corporation which has been required to 
pay any taxes, fines, penalties or li- 
cense fees by virtue of the provisions 
of this section has, because of some 
error or mistake, made a payment in 
excess of the amount which it should 
have paid for such taxes, penalties or 
license fees, he shall have power to 
refund to such corporation any such 
excess so collected by him, by apply- 
ing the amounts thereof toward the 
payment of taxes, fines, penalties or li- 
cense fees already due or which may 
hereafter become due from such for- 
eign corporations, until such excess 
payments have been fully refunded. 

Another section extends the 2 per 
cent tax to every foreign insurer 
authorized to transact business in the 
state, an exception being made for for- 
eign fire insurance mutuals. 

In ascertaining amount of premiums 
upon which a tax is payable by a for- 
eign company or insurer these deduc- 
tions from the premiums can be made: 
premiums on re-insurance which have 
been paid or agreed to be paid; un- 
earned premiums returned on _  non- 
taken policies; premiums subject to a 
tax under Section 133; premiums repre- 
senting 15 per cent of the total pre- 
miums on automobile insurances where 
such insurance includes the risk of fire. 
In case of re-insurance in a domestic 
company subject to the payment of a 
1 per cent tax credit can be made for 
the taxes paid by the domestic com- 
pany. 

If any foreign company can be proved 
to have neglected or refused to pay 
any tax under the law the superin- 
tendent can revoke certificate of 
authority. 

Insurance Against Vandalism 

Provision is made for insurance 
against vandalism or malicious mis- 
chief, the wrongful conversion, dis- 
posal or concealment of personal prop- 
erty held under a constitutional sale 
contract or subject to a chattel mort- 
gage. 

Insurance can be written against loss 
or damage to steam boilers, or contain- 
ers connected therewith, water heaters 
and pipes, apparatus for heating or 
lighting buildings or preparing food 
therein, power wheels and engines or 
other apparatus for applying or trans- 
mitting motive power and machinery, 
caused by explosion thereof or acci- 
dental injury thereto and against loss 
or damage to life or property resulting 
therefrom, including loss by legal li- 
ability resulting from or incurred in 
connection with claims against the as- 
sured because of this loss or damage 
to persons or property. 

Insurance can be written against loss 
or damage from fire apparatus, conduits 
or containers. 

In a section on limitation of risk to 
be known as Section 196, no corpora- 


tion operating in this state is per- 
mitted to expose itself to any loss on 
any one risk in an amount exceeding 
10 per.cent of its actual net and con- 
tingent assets, said contingent assets 
being the aggregate amount of the con- 
tingent mutuak liability of its members 
for the payment of losses and expenses 
not provided for by its cash funds, pro- 
vided, however, that in any event any 
such corporation may assume liability 
on any one risk or hazard for the sum 
of $10,000 or less. No portion of any 
such risk or hazard which shall have 
been re-insured in a corporation author- 
ized to do insurance business in this 
state shall be included in determining 
the limitation or risk prescribed. This 
imitation does not apply to workmen's 
compensation or employer's liability. 





AWAIT CALL FROM RUSH 





No Action Yet For Meeting; Union 
Club Company Group Growing 
Impatient 





No further advancements have been 
made with the marine insurance pool- 
ing plans during the last two weeks, 
and no definite action can be taken on 
the proposed forms and contracts by 
the companies forming the syndicate 
until President Benjamin Rush of the 
Association of Marine Underwriters, 
calls a meeting of that organization. 
To date a call for a meeting has not 
been sent out, nor has there been a 
meeting of the sub-committee, which is 
working on the details of the plan. 

Meanwhile the companies forming 
the “Union Club” group are threaten- 
ing to place their own proposals into 
operation before long unless more 
hasty action is taken by the Associa- 
tion of Marine Underwriters. The “Un- 
ion Club” companies regard as serious 
the statement by the Congressional 
committee that unless the private com- 
panies can bury their differences and 
come together on some co-operative 
basis the Government will have to es- 
tablish its own insurance bureau, and 
are determined that the latter step 
shall not be necessary. 





BEARDSLEY INTERESTS BOUGHT 
John L. Edson and R. V. Croker in 
New Firm to Continue 
Business 





John L. Edson and R. V. Croker have 
purchased the interest of the C. B. 
Beardsley Estate and E. S. Beardsley 
ir C. B. Beardsley Company, Inc., 100 
William Street. 

Mr. Edson has been in the insurance 
business for 20 years, most of that time 
with C. B. Beardsley. At the time of 
Mr. Beardsley’s death the business was 
incorporated and Mr. Edson was made 
vice-president and treasurer. March 1, 
1920, he resigned from the Beardsley 
Company and formed an_ insurance 
brokerage company known as Edson- 
Croker, Inc. March 15, Messrs. Edson 
and Croker closed negotiations for the 
Beardsley interests, They will continue 
the business as C. B. Beardsley Com- 
pany, Inc. 

Mr. Croker has been in the insurance 
business over six years, most of that 
time with Mr. Beardsley. 


AGENCIES CONSOLIDATE 
Guntrum & Meyers and B. T. Clemons 
Sons, among the oldest local fire agen- 
cies in Cincinnati, are to be consolidat- 
ed April 1, as The Guntrum-Meyers & 
Clemons’ Sons Company, with offices in 

the First National Bank building. 
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AGENTS WORKING ON 
CONTINGENT PLAN 


(Continued from page 1) 


conserved by the schedule rating of all 
risks in the state so that an assured 
may know how his rate is arrived at 
without discrimination and how defects, 
dangerous to his property and com- 
munity, may be removed. A number of 
these companies seem to be inclined to 
meet the wishes of the majority of the 
agents in New York State. The Insur- 
ance Department, under Superintendent 
Phillips and Mr. Deutschberger, are co- 
operating for the enforcement of Sec- 
tion 141 of the New York State Insur- 
ance Law. 


“Many high-class non-board agents 
are unwilling to admit that they cannot 
sell their policies on the same basis 
of rates or that they are less able in- 
surance salesmen and underwriters than 
their board competitors and they, too, 
seem ready to come in if all companies 
are placed on the same basis.” 


Apology to Harry Platt 

In the questionnaire about cut-rate 
companies the names of the Stark- 
weather & Shepley group of companies 
was used. Harry Platt, special agent of 
those companies, has worked zealously 
to place all his companies on an asso- 
ciation basis and in board offices. “We 
appreciate this work done to reduce the 
number of cut-rate companies,” said 
Mr. Bruns, “and sincerely regret any 
injury done Mr. Platt in his constructive 
endeavor.” 





SURPLUS FUNDS AFFECTED 


New York Assembly bill 801, Bly, 
would amend the insurance law in re- 
lation to the investment of surplus 
funds of insurance companies. It adds 
new section 16-a, providing that at 
least 60 per cent of surplus money and 
funds of every domestic insurance cor- 
poration over and above its capital 
shall for five years after this section 
takes effect be invested in bonds and 
mortgages, when obtainable on im- 
proved, unencumbered real property in 
the State of New York worth 60 per 
cent more than amount loaned thereon. 





OLD FULTON AGENCY 

The agency of Streeter & Van San- 
ford, Fulton, N. Y., has represented the 
Connecticut and the Phoenix of Hart- 
ford for half a century in that city. 
Present members of the firm are C. W. 
Streeter, G. J. Streeter and Henry F. 
Van Sanford. 
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THE LEADING FIRE COMPANY 
@F THE WORLD 





NET SURPLUS $954,749 





National Union’s 1919 Statement 
Compared With 1918 State- 
ment; Assets, $6,176,156 





The National Union, which is to in- 
crease its capital stock to $2,000,000, has 
mailed to stockholders this comparative 
statenient of 1918 and 1919 operations: 





Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 
Assets 1918 1919 
Investments ........... $3,866,937 $4,787,108 
SL. 6.05 Waed ee de 60320 o* 525,538 513,115 
Premiums Receivable . 724,792 792,214 
Due from other Com- 
BOGOR. Gétissciccvcoscevs “SSD 19,456 
Accrued Interest ..... 50,291 64,260 
Total Assets .....$5,274,000 $6,176,156 
Liabilities 
Reserve for Unearned 
CS eae $2,930,654 $3,622,274 
Reserve for Losses.... 318,931 399,131 
Reserve for Taxes and 
200,000 200,000 


Contingencies ....... 
Cash Capital .......... 1,000,000 


.. $4,449,586 $5,221,406 


1,000,000 


Total Liabilities . 
Not Surplus .iceccsce 824,413 954,749 
$,274,000 $6,176,156 
EPEC, POST CTR TT CTT $4,159,820 
Pre rrr rr Tre 3,281,418 
I o> ccc pect bkne ned ene $ 878,401 





MID-WEST STATEMENT 


Last year the premium income of the 
Mid-West Insurance Company, Wichita, 
Kansas, was practically $100,000. Sec- 
retary Henderson expects to double 
that amount in 1920. The company has 
been writing only in Kansas, but has 
applications pending for admission to 
other states. The annual statement for 
1919 shows net premium income $93,448, 
total income $113,605, net amount paid 
for losses $32,719, total disbursements 
$76,569, admitted assets $53,919, total 
liabilities $8,645, surplus and reserves 
$45,275. The company writes automo- 
biles. 





Cc. H. CARPENTER PRESIDENT 


The West Virginia Fire Underwriters’ 
Association held its annual meeting at 
the William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh. last 
week. C. H. Carpenter, of the Conti- 
nental, who had been chairman of the 
executive committee, was elected presi- 
dent. 
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. UNITED STATES BRANCH 
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W. B. MEIKLE, President 
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Status of Marine Insurance 
By DR. S. S. HUEBNER 





No. 2. Rate Making 


Much mystery seems to surround rate 
making in marine insurance. “How is 
a rate made?” was often asked during 
the committee’s recent hearings, and 
the explanations always emphasized 
the absence of static conditions in this 
respect, the prevalence of national and 
international competition, the lack of 
consultation and co-operation between 
the companies, the supreme importance 
of the underwriter’s judgment, and the 
necessity of viewing the insured’s in- 
dividual account. An examination of 
the hearings before the committee will 
clearly indicate that marine insurance 
is far more complex than other forms 
of indemnity as regards rate making. 
Fire insurance provides against loss oc- 
casioned by a single hazard. Life in- 
surance insures against an event the 
occurrence of which is inevitable, and 
the risk concerning which is measured 
by the application of the law of aver- 
age to a mortality table. Marine insur- 
ance, however, undertakes to indemnify 
@ person against the loss of vessel, 
goods, freight, anticipated profits, or 
any other insurable interest, through 
any of the numerous perils connected 
with navigation, such as the perils of 
the sea, fire, collision, jettison, barra- 
try, and “all other perils, losses, and 
misfortunes.” 

Importance of the Underwriter’s Judg- 
ment 

While life and fire insurance operate 
upon a scientific rate-making basis, this 
can be said of marine insurance to only 
a limited degree. Except as regards a 
limited number of commodities and a 
few classes of hulls, there are no fixed 
marine insurance rates. This is unlike 
the practice in fire insurance where 
retes are fixed by underwriters’ asso- 
ciations for all member companies and 
where changes take the form of per- 
centage additions or deductions be- 
cause of some general change in cir- 
cumstances surrounding the business 
as a whole. Leading marine insurance 
companies do possess a great mass of 
statistical experience which is used as 
a basis in arriving at rates. Yet such 
data serves only as a basis, and must 
be supplemented by many factors which 
vary greatly under different conditions. 
Taking the business as a whole, there 
is probably no other branch of insur- 
ance in which success is so largely de- 
pendent upon the sagacity, keenness of 
observation, and the general special- 
ized ability of the individual under- 
writer to judge not only the moral and 
business qualities of men and the in- 
herent character of the subject-matter 
insured, but the effect of climate, sea- 
sons, adverse physical forces prevailing 
on certain routes, trade customs, special 
policy provisions, and numerous other 
considerations upon any one of a large 
number of risks, as in marine insur- 
ance. To a very large extent the busi- 
ness is inherently a system of esti- 
mates and the importance of the judg- 
ment and ability of the underwriter can 
not be over-emphasized. 

A marine insurance rate is really a 
composite—a general judgment—of all 
the numerous factors which have a 
bearing upon the particular hazard un- 
derwritten. This necessity for compre- 
hensive judgment accounts for the ex- 
tremely limited number of expert un- 
derwriters in a new marine insurance 
market like our own. It has been one 
of the chief reasons for having the mar- 
ine departments of a large number of 
companies placed under a common 
management. The absence of trained 
men has also been responsible for the 
unwillingness of many of our fire com- 


panies to enter the marine-insurance 
business, while of those who have done 
so, many of the smaller companies con- 
fine themselves solely to the taking of 
risks (by way of re-insurance) accepted 
originally by some larger underwriter. 
Witnesses also testified during the re- 
cent marine-insurance investigation 
that leadership in the business is a very 
important factor, and that frequently 
other underwriters participate in a risk 
after various amounts have been taken 
by certain underwriters well known to 
the insurance community. In London, 
particularly, various underwriters are 
experts—leaders—in different trades, 
and acceptance of a portion of the risk 
by them will greatly facilitate the un- 
derwriting of the balance by others. 


Importance of the Personal Factor 


Underwriters must emphasize the 
personal factor in marine insurance, 
i. e., must take into account the profit- 
ableness or unprofitableness of the in- 
dividual insurance account. Two ves- 
sels may be alike in all respects, yet 
under different managements the rate 
of premium might be quite different. 
One owner is efficient as a manager, 
attends properly to the vessel’s upkeep 
and the appointment of officers and 
crew, and makes for himself a reputa- 
tion among insurance companies. The 
other owner, let us say, fails to do these 
things and undertakes to save at every 
point he can, with the result that his 
losses are many as compared with the 
more careful owner. To give these two 
owners the same rate would be dis- 
tinctly unjust as between the owners 
and an impossible proposition to en- 
force upon the underwriter. There is 
no discrimination in giving a lower 
rate to a well-managed line with a good 
record than to a badly managed line 
with a bad record. Premiums must, 
in the long run, depend upon the re- 
sults as shown by the insured’s ac- 
count and should, therefore, be based 
on the record actually experienced. 

Similarly with reference to cargo, it 
is common to have a difference in rates 
on the same class of goods on the same 
steamer between the same ports and 
under the same _ policy conditions. 
Rates are made to insure the owner 
rather than the goods. It is in this 
respect that so-called “property insur- 
ance,” relating to fire and marine in- 
surance, is really a misnomer. The 
merchant who aims to reduce his losses 
by proper packing and handling and 
who makes good salvages should cer- 
tainly receive a better rate than the 
merchant who is negligent in those 
important particulars. As one under- 
writer expressed the matter: 
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rate adjusting. 


not equipped with bumpers. 


such “policies.” 








Auto Insurance Merit Rating 


Someone has raised the question as to whether we are not 
“cutting rates” by offering a merit rating discount on auto collision 
insurance for pleasure cars equipped with bumpers. 


The answer is an emphatic NO. 


The refinement of a rating schedule by means of credits for merit f 
and penalties for demerit, if fairly applied, is not rate cutting but 


Since bumpers greatly minimize the loss from collision, we 
offer a rate discount for cars so equipped and we also charge a 
correspondingly higher rate for collision insurance on pleasure autos 


In other words, we reward the foresight of car owners who take 
such precautions and we penalize the careless and indifferent who 
fail to take reasonable precautions. 


If this policy of discrimination against careless car owners and 
on the other hand meeting careful folks halfway is “cutting rates,” 
then our judgment is open to criticism, not otherwise. 


We invite inquiries from agents and brokers who approve of 


Bankers & Shippers Insurance Co. 
1 South William Street, New York 
Phone Hanover 6930 


MARITIME UNDERWRITING AGENCY, Inc. 
J. SCOFIELD ROWE, President 


General Agents, Marine Branch 
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The personal equation enters into the making 
of marine-insurance rates very materially. This 


is right, and it should be so. There is a fal- 
lacy that has run through practically every bit 
of insurance legislation I have seen in the 
United States. There seems to be an obsession 
on the part of people when you insure a risk, 
a house, or ship, or anything of that kind that 
things that have exactly the same physical 
hazard ought to have the same rate. You do 


not do anything of the kind. You insure a 
man against loss to that property, and while 
you take into consideration the construction 
of that property and its maintenance, it is the 
human element that is a very vital part of 
that rate making, and it should be so. 

It may also happen that shippers of 
the same commodity, on the same 
steamer, and insured in the same com- 
pany will have different rates because 
they have different contracts. One 
might be covered under an open policy 
which has been in existence for years 
and the experience record of which has 
been so highly desirable to the company 
ax to fully warrant favorable treat- 
ment. Another shipper, on the con- 
trary, is being insured for the first time 
and with the results of his account un- 
known, thus causing a difference in 
rates which is not unjustifiable. 


To meet the aforementioned situation 


& TRANSPORT- 


FOREIGN BRANCH, LTD. 


Telephone 








underwriters keep statistics with refer- 
ence to individual accounts. If the bus 
iness is being carried at a loss that fact 
will soon be revealed by the recorded 
data, and the company will then be in 
a position to apply the necessary reme- 
dies to reduce the number of losses. 
Such statistics of ownership, when 
coupled with the statistical experience 
pertaining to the trade or route, serve 
not only to show what rate ought to be 
charged but to adjust rates between 
man and man go that profitable ac- 
counts will not be penalized by making 
up the losses of losing accounts. Even 
where a new account is offered, the un, 
derwriter will endeavor to ascertain 
what the record of the vessel owner or 
merchant has been for a number of 
years in other insurance markets. 
Moreover, in certain trades the extent 
of damage through carelessness and 
inefficiency is not easily identified, al- 
though the hazard is known to exist on 
a large scale, Underwriters may, 
therefore, apply the remedy of making 
a return, in the nature of a reward for 
merit, to those merchants whose claims 
are nominal as compared with those 
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whose losses are heavy. The nature of 
the reward may take some uch form 
as charging a specified rate for a spe 
cial form of damage and refunding the 
difference between that rate and a cer 
tain percentage thereof if the damage 
referred to does not exceed the stipu- 
lated percentage. 
The Moral Hazard 

Individual accounts must also be 
viewed from the standpoint of the 
moral hazard, using that term in the 
sense of unfair dealing as distinguished 
from carelessness and _ incompetent 
management. Good faith and fair 
dealing should be the very basis of the 
relationship between insured and un- 
derwriter. Their absence is particular 
ly vital in the case of hulls, because 
indirectly the insurer of cargo on the 
vessels is also made to suffer. 

Here, again, the keeping of statistics 
with reference to an ownership, a com- 
modity, or a route is apt to reveal the 
extent of the dishonest dealing, with 
the result that very high rates, or a re- 
fusal of insurance altogether, will in 
evitably follow. In the case of cargo 
especially, the underwriter is largely 
dependent on the insured’s statements 
when the insurance is negotiated 
Documentary evidence, it is true 
serves somewhat as a check to dis 
honesty, but it does not always reveal 
actual existing conditions at the time 
when the insurance is placed. As a 
general proposition, the underwriter 
must depend upon the fairness of the 
insured to make known all exceptional 
circumstances relating to the condition 
of the goods, their packing, etc. Tell 
ing only part of the truth often con 
stitutes the worst kind of deception 
Underwriters also experience numerous 
instances of unnecessary and unfair 
claims, a practice often resorted to by 
those who, owing to slender profits in 
their business, have a tendency to use 
the insurance company as a source for 
enhancing their income. 

Brokers’ Accounts as a Basis for Rate: 

The foregoing considerations have re 
ferred essentially to individual ac 
counts of vessel owners and merchants. 
ut underwriters often view a broker's 
account as a whole, and this account 
may involve the risks of numerous own- 
ers, Underwriters at London Lloyds, 
particularly, follow this practice on a 
large seale, and as a result a losing 
business might be merged with numer 
ous good risks and the account as a 
whole be continued for a long time 
The total gross account of all kinds of 
business offered by the broker may be 
satisfactory and will thus hide certain 
unprofitable branches of business. Ow- 
ing to the volume of business controlled 
by large brokerage concerns, they are 
able at times to force their wishes upon 
the underwriter even to the extent of 
placing certain lines of unprofitable in- 
surance. Representing the insured and 
desirous of holding large accounts, 
these brokers will drive the hardest 
bargain possible. They may also op- 
erate in several markets, in one of 
which, say the domestic market, a cer- 
tain line of business is unprofitable ow- 
ing to adverse business conditions, 
while in another, say a foreign market, 
their line of the same business is on a 
remunerative basis. They will there- 
fore resort to the expedient of combin- 
ing the two classes of business and of 
going to the underwriter with the 
=roposition: “You will have to take the 
unprofitable risks or I will not give 
you the remunerative business.” 
Competitive Nature of Marine Insurance 

Unlike fire insurance, marine insur- 
ance is liquid and free, the market be- 
ing national and even international in 
scope. As between underwriters there 
is comparatively little interchange of 
views with regard to individual ship- 
ments or accounts. Conference ar- 
rangements for the recommendation of 
rates are confined almost altogether to 
certain ieading trades, such as the 
movement of cotton, burlap, lumber, 
grain, etc., and to certain special types 
ot hulls. Outside of such instances 
there is relatively, as compared with 
other forms of insurance, little col- 
laboration between companies in the 

(Continued on page 31) 


FEDERAL TAX INCREASE 


Bill to Raise Rate From 3 to 10 P. C. 
on Marine Insurance Placed 
Abroad 
As part of the Government program 
to aid and protect American marine in- 
surance, Representative Lehlbach, of 
New Jersey, Chairman of the House 
Committee on Merchant Marines & 
Fisheries, has introduced a bill to in- 
crease the tax on premiums paid on in- 
surance placed abroad from 3 to 10 
per cent. All insurance placed with 
foreign companies maintaining branch 
offices in the United States and re-insur- 
ance policies are exempted from the 
tax. It will have no effect, moreover, 
on cargo insurance placed abroad as 


exports are immune from taxation. A 
similar bill has been introduced in the 
Senate by Senator Frelinghuysen. 

The bill proposes to amend Subdivi- 
sion 15, Schedule A of Title XI of the 


-Revenue Act of 1918, and the section 


relating to the proposed increase is as 
follows: 

“On each policy of insurance or certificate 
binder, covering note, memorandum,  cable- 
gram, letter or other instrument by whatever 
name called whereby insurance is made or re- 
newed upon property within the United States 
(including rents and profits), against peril by 
sea or on inland waters or in transit on land 
(including transshipments and storage at ter- 
minal or way points), or by fire, lightning, 
tornado, windstorm, bombardment, invasion, in- 
surrection or riot issued to or for or in the 
name of a domestic corporation or partnership 
or an individual of the United States by any 
foreign corporation or partnership or any indi- 
vidual not a_ resident of the United States 
when such policy or other instrument is not 
signed or countersigned, by an officer or agent 
of the insurer in a State, territory or district 
of the United States within which such insurer 
is authorized to do business, a tax of ten cents 
on each dollar, or fractional part thereof of the 
premium charged; provided, that policies of re- 
insurance shall be exempt from the tax im- 
posed by this subdivision.” 

Marine men, particularly brokers, 
are not wholly favorable to this pro- 
posed attempt to turn more business 
into the hands of American companies 
on the ground that domestic companies 
are dissatisfied with the results of hull 
business and do not care to write large 
lines. Therefore, brokers have to place 
most of this business abroad and an 
increase in taxation will not benefit the 
husiness but will add to the expense 
of the shipowners, Coverage on com- 
posite hulls, wooden steamers and 
schooners, and builders’ risks is gained 
aimost entirely abroad, as domestic 
companies and local branch offices of 
foreign companies will accept only 
small net lines. The total amount of 
business effected by this measure, if 
passed, is small in comparison with 
that placed with admitted or domestic 
companies and its provisions will not 
be felt generally. 


GOVERNMENT BOATS NOT 
DEFECTIVE 

Statements that United States Ship- 
ping Board vessels are defective in con- 
struction and excessively more liable 
to injury than ships built by private 
companies are erroneous according to 
Judge John Barton Payne, Chairman of 
the Shipping Board, in his testimony 
last week before the Senate Committee 
on Commerce. He read figures stating 
that the cost of repairs on American 
boats last December totaled only sixty- 
seven cents per deadweight ton on an 
average for the entire fleet. Moreover 
he showed that the Government has a 
reserve of $56,000,000 out of the $98,- 
000,000 written down as insurance, al- 
though it carries its insurance at 3% 
per cent or about one per cent lower 
than the commercial rate. Mr. Payne 
said also that while the Government has 
made profits on its fleet due to the 
abnormally high freight rates in force, 
he was against Government ownership 
or operation, and thought that Govern- 
ment operation would not be profitable 
under normal conditions, 
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Merchants and Shippers Fostering Plan 
For Better Co-operation Among 
Underwriters 





Another attempt is on foot to secure 
co-operation among marine underwriters 
ir this city for the purpose of bettering 
the rate situation, The Merchants & 
Shippers is taking the initial steps in 
proposing a conference of underwriters 
to discuss theft and pilferage and to 
adopt a clause allowing payments only 
on claims in excess of five per cent of 
the insured value of each case or pack- 
age of goods or commodities. So far 
as is known no company writing marine 
business incorporates such a clause in 
its certificates or policies and an ac- 
ceptance now of this stipulation would 
be a move in the right direction in 
solving the theft and pilferage problem. 

Getting together seems to be diffi- 
cult for marine underwriters, as is evi- 
denced by the indisposition of several! 
companies to join either of the _ pro- 
posed hull or cargo pooling syndicates. 
If the foreign markets were non-com- 
petitors for American business, it 
would be comparatively simple for the 
companies to organize and establish 
schedules of rates as other lines of 
business unite and name prices. But 
with the English and continental mar 
kets potent factors many underwriters 
have little faith in co-operative plans, 
although such a viewpoint has not 
proved a panacea, and co-operation 
might help. At least it is worthy of a 
trial. Companies handling cotton, 
grain, jute, burlaps and other classes 
of shipments have agreed on certain 
clauses, rates, and conditions, and ac- 
cording to W. L. Lown, underwriter for 
the Merchants & Shippers, these agree- 
ments should be applied more generally 
on standard goods which are shipped 
abroad in large quantities. 

The letter sent out by the Merchants 
& Shippers asking companies to use the 
5 per cent theft and pilferage clause 
bears the signature of Mr. Lown. It is 
reprinted in full as follows for the idea 
deserves the consideration of all mar- 
ine writing companies: 

“Gentlemen: We would advise that 
owing to the circumstances that you no 
doubt are aware of, that we are at- 
tempting to use the following stamp 
on all insurances where the risk of 
theft and/or pilferage is required: 

“Including the risks of theft, robbery, 
and/or pilferage but in the event of 
claim this Company is only to be liable 
for the excess over five per cent of the 
insured value of each case or shipping 
package. 

“We are writing to ask you whe'her 
it would be possible for you to co-oper- 
ate with us in this respect. 

“At least, we think that a confere ce 
should be arranged between all the 
companies of the New York market to 
take up the very serious question of 
theft and/or pilferage. 

“Kindly advise us your views along 
these lines and very much oblige, Mer- 
chants & Shippers Insurance Co., 
Mather & Co., Underwriters.” 





“CLOCKSON” LOSS SEVERE 

The steamer “Clockson”’, owned by 
the Shipping Board, and carrying a car- 
£0 of 2,000,000 gallons of gasolene con- 
tained in drums and cases from Phila- 
delphia to Yokohama and Vladivostok, 
caught fire when off the northern side 
of the Gulf of Panama and was aban- 
doned by her crew. The latter was 
taken off safely by the United States 
cruiser “Tacoma”. Most of the insur- 
ance on the cargo, which is valued 
high, was placed in the local market 
and in case none of the drums or cases 
are salvaged the loss will be severe. 
The “Clockson” is a sister ship of the 
“Marne”, which also caught fire and 
was abandoned off Panama recently. 


Cites Advantages 
of Cost Plus Plan 


REDUCES SHIP REPAIR COSTS 








James B. Alley Says Plan is More 
Economical Than Competitive 
Bidding System 





Advantages and savings gained from 
the cost plus system of ship repair 
work as compared with the usual 
method of allotting the work on the basis 
of competitive bids were described by 
James B. Alley, of Alley, Eells & Co., 
ship construction supervisors at the 
meeting of the Marine Insurance Club 
held last Friday evening at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. Mr. Alley is a member of one 
of the initial private companies to en- 
gage in ship repair work on the cost 
plus plan and he believes his method 
far more economical to shipowners and 
marine insurance companies than any 
other now in use. He has made an ap- 
peal to the loss departments of marine 
companies for support and says his com- 
pany can guarantee satisfactory results 
as reasonable or even more reasonabic 
than any of the dry-dock companies 
placing fixed charges on repair jobs. 

Mr. Alley stated that prior to 1914 
repair yards were doing business on a 
highly competitive basis, with the re- 
sut that costs to vessel owners were as 
low as could be expected. With the 
advent of the war and the closing of 
many dry-docks in Europe repair rates 
in this country at all the ports along 
the Atlantic Coast increased tremen- 
dously, going on the average from three 
to sixteen cents per deadweight ton. 
Nothing was done to combat these rising 
prices until the United States entered 
the war, and the navy was obliged to 
contract for repair work on a large 
scale. Instead of accepting competitive 
bids, which the Government considered 
too high, a cost plus contract was 
worked out on the basis of actual 
charges, fifty per cent for overhead and 
ten per cent for profit. 

Even this system proved too expen- 
sive and inspectors were appointed to 
watch the work and learn how the 
charges were ascertained, the speaker 
said. As one of these naval inspectors 
Mr. Alley gained his knowledge of the 
work he is now following. With the aid 
of inspectors $4,900,000 was saved for 
the Government on bills of $40,000,000 
which were presented for payment. 

“The cost plus idea is far more eco- 
nomical than competitive bidding,” said 


Mr. Alley, “and Mr. Eells and I feel 
certain of its practicality when used 
on private repair work. I could cite 


innumerable instances where jobs grant- 
ed on the basis of bidding were loaded 
for about twenty-five per cent with ex- 
cess and unnecessary charges. We have 
shown shipowners who have been satis- 
fied with the repair work done on their 
vessels where they could have saved 
anywhere from ten to twenty per cent 
if the work had been checked carefully, 
and on jobs we have handled the costs 
amounted to less than the lowest fixed 
bids offered! We are seeking the co- 
operation of underwriters and marine 
loss men as we believe we can be of 
real service to your companies.” 

William G. Marvin, head of the insur- 
ance and legal departments of the Na- 
tional City Bank- who was scheduled 
to speak, was taken ill and could not 
come. 

The Building Committee of the Ma- 
rine Insurance Club reported it had se- 
cured plans of a building on Stone 
Street four stories of which would be 
available for the club providing the 
members lent hearty support and voted 
through the plan for an increase in 
dues to $100 a year. According to the 
committee the marine business is the 
only one in the city without some form 
of successful association. 





AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 





| Merchant Marine House 








Insurance Exchange 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


New York City | 


South William and Beaver Streets 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


Chicago, IIl. 














Telephone Hanover 2054 





Insurance Exchange, CHICAGO 





Marine Insurance 


Local agents are invited to consult us on their marine insurance problems 


OSBORN & CO. 


Average Adjusters and Insurance Brokers 





Established 1898 


- 45 Wall St.. NEW YORK 











Cable Address “LaBoyt” 


82 BEAVER ST. 


LA BOYTEAUX & CO., Inc. 


Insurance Brokers 


Act as representatives of the insured in all matters pertaining to the 
placing of insurance and collection of losses. The service offered 
is efficient, trustworthy and prompt. We invite submission 
of your problems as well as your orders. 


Established 1900 


NEW YORK 

















GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 





Surplus Home Office Statement...... 


UNITED STATES LLOYDS, Inc., 
of NEW YORK, N. Y. 


3 So. William St. 





Automobile 


INDEMNITY MUTUAL MARINE ASSUR- 
ANCE CO., LTD., OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


Surplus United States Statement....$ 461,101 
11,727,022 


$830,156 


APPLETON & COX, Attorneys 


AN ATTRACTIVE PROPOSITION 


GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 


Insurance 


THE ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSUR- 
ANCE (Marine og OF 
LONDON, ENG. 

GREENS oo ccncovccccccegssoccvceed $1,348,075 
THE TOKIO MARINE AND FIRE 
INSURANCE CoO. 

LTD., OF TOKIO, JAPAN 
(Marine Department) 

Surplus United States 
SURED cacovdcdatetisonteebenonaes $562,916 
Surplus Home Office Statement .$7,433,611 


NEW YORK 




















FAVORS AMERICAN RATINGS 


S. Taylor Says Foreign Classifications 
Should Not Be Basis for Tariffs 
On American Ships 


Stevenson Taylor, president of the 
American Bureau of Shipping, is heart- 
ily in favor of the coming Merchant 
Marine Exposition, which he believes 
will be an important factor in the move- 
ment to gain complete independence 
for American shipping and marine in- 
surance. He says it is impossible to 
have successful American shipping in 
the foreign trade without controlling 
in the United States itself all the col 
lateral functions which go towards con- 
stituting a merchant marine. 

“Classification of ships is so intimate- 
ly associated with insurance that they 
must go hand in hand,” Mr, Stevenson 


said, “We cannot expect American in- 
surance companies to accept foreign 
classification upon which to base their 
rates, hence it becomes increasingly 
necessary to have all American ships 
classed by Americans, in order that all 
their insurance may be based on rat- 
ings given by our own people, 

“IT am not at all pessimistic regard- 
ing the future of American shipping if 
we but use a reasonable amount of that 
shrewdness, in business affairs of 
which we, as a nation, are capable of 
exercising.” 


UNITY ESSENTIAL 
“The Nautical Gazette,” in its cur- 
rent issue, has an editorial making a 
plea for unity among American under- 
writers. 


NEW DANISH SYNDICATE 
The Northern Insurance Syndicate of 
Copenhagen has been established by 
Copenhagen business men. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 














Total Transactions of Casualty 
Insurance Companies in 1919 


























Total transactions of casualty com- 
panies, in the various lines written by 
them, are shown in the appended tabu- 
lation, for such companies as have s0 
far reported to the New Yor« Depart- 


AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY— 
Accident 
Health 
Liability 
Compensation 
WIGSMCY ccccccccccvecscccvccveces 
Surety 
TERNS GIBGBs cc cccccocvcvseresevees 
Bxploslon ..rccsccssccccsseccvons 
Burglary and Theft........-++++- 
Tornado 
Sprinkler 
BE, chen ee KES OLEMeeeW OLEH 
Elevator 
Diy Wheel... cccccccccscccvcccece 
Auto Gnd TORN... -cccccscccveee 

AETNA LIFE— 

Accident 
Health ..... 
Liability 
Compensation 

ALLIED MUTUALS— 
Compensation 
REREEED  ¢.b5 cbn0.00 0a ab seeeeesses 

AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY— 
DED cies ageerebaseeebesseneeve 

AMERICAN INDEMNITY, TEXAS— 
Liability 
Compensation 
PEE 660 8066060500006 6. 00.0 09.066 
Surety 
WED. GIMRB cc ccc cect vecasccesove 
Burglary and Theft........ccece. 
Auto and Tea@ms.........-eseeeen 
Auto, Fire and Theft..........+.+.+. 
Marine and War Risk 

AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY— 
Liability 
Compensation 
Ate ONG TEAMS... cccccccvocccee 

AMERICAN SURETY— 

PETE Sop cee veceeserevetoseoees 
Surety 
Burglary and Theft.......ccccose 

BAKERS’ MUTUAL— 
Compensation 

BROTHERHOOD ACCIDENT— 





eee meee rere r seer eeeeeeee 


Accident 
Health .... 
Liability ..... 
Compensation .. 
PIACS GIBES.cccccvcces 
Auto and Teams 
CONTINENTAL CASUALTY— 
Accident 
Health 
Liability 
Compensation 
Burglary and Theft.....ccccvcess 
DS ee ID 6 6 6.8 5 64 os Fer 0¥0082 
Collective 
EMPLOYERS’ INDEMNITY, Mo.— 
Accident 
Liability 
Compensation 
a SP eee een Serer iee 
Burglary and Theft......cccccces 
i Oe TE, ce ccececeesveess 


Accident 





ES aediy ovis eee aGN bene Ges eb wie 
Liability 

Compensation 
DEE S.de.e-s eC ae wenbiddieciededreeé 
Surety 


ee ee ee 


DPIRSY OME TROL. 0c ccccesosece 
SP Ss 4.0:46.4:0 ¥.0 e600 o 09:6 4.0 416 
CS |. Re eer ee 
Collective 
EMPLOYERS’ MUTUAL— 
Compensation 


liability. 
Net Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 
22,792 $2,767 
4,462 1,89 
1,227,402 557,002 
$81,925 296,687 
487,872 132,289 
2,371,081 220,432 
432,280 189,167 
—11,301 61 
$49,592 32,635 
—S50 # i ceeses 
258,662 88,862 
2,652 1,071 
4,378 2,676 
24,869 617 
2,418,644 1,190,473 
2,949,725 916,626 
1,152,844 549,285 
6,936,287 2,606,717 
10,343,446 3,892,676 
531,520 170,671 
26,954 ,827 
1,047,110 39,990 
448,826 122,619 
68,738 59,232 
38,336 306 
121,318 13,701 
19,416 15,522 
8,372 5,923 
227,282 122,807 
65,352 25,5662 
48,847 38,261 
861,792 151,050 
6,485,935 2,041,567 
195,662 ,833 
2,715,403 769,435 
2,915,479 214,713 
376,660 63,997 
66,377 14,677 
301,516 165,125 
353,618 89,700 
269,794 124,509 
1,468,721 622,069 
443,144 142,295 
98,338 38,277 
454,984 216,761 
3,231,221 913,359 
1,367,311 897,435 
654,213 214,893 
1,358,814 424,155 
44,293 5,588 
238,158 105,191 
6,829 3, 
524,760 202,951 
208,889 65,913 
$11,873 92,773 
21,102 5,973 
2,269 270 
76,751 40,509 
466,355 225,950 
266,675 143,745 
6,273,154 1,834,785 
12/325, 106 5,104,206 
28018 27,115 
14,615 658 
204,053 92,440 
117,330 3,417 
485,233 233,820 
59,53 3,405 
1,258,856 534,658 
19, 13,134 
734,853 218,103 


ment. 
mium, net payments to policyholders 
for losses, expense of investigation and 
adjustment of claims and the net 
outstanding claim item carried as a 


The items used are net pre- 


Claim 
Expense 


108,565 
60,115 
732 


Outstanding 
Claims 


469,938 


284,967 
70,250 


* 
12,648,366 


224,410 
30,847 


(b) 367,888 
261,479 
. 


‘, 881,781 
40,194 


605,512 
796,602 
24,815 


17,284 


109,867 
12,735 
64,876 


218,469 
93,946 
979,324 
5,585 
53,969 
98 


12,854 


* 
12,567,984 
46,755 
18,450 
21,141 


222,564 
2,698 


474,035 




















FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United Statos Manager. 


GENERAL BUILDING - 4°" & WALNUT STS. 


PHILADELPHIA 











SURETY 
BONDS 





“OUR BONDS GUARANTEE INTEGRITY” 





NEW YORK 


CHARLES H. HOLLAND, PRESIDENT 


CASUALTY 
INSURANCE 








To Casualty and Fire Insurance Co. Officials 


Have you an opening for man with 15 years claim 


experience as adjuster, 
Dept., clean successful record? 


Salary $3,500. 


investigator, Supt. of Claim 
Automobile Specialist. 


Address “Claim,” 
c/o The Eastern Underwriter 
105 William Street, 
New York City 


Liability 
eB PPereeerererren 
Collision 
EQUITABLE ACCIDENT— 
tAccident 
EUROPEAN ACCIDENT— 
Accident 
Health 
Liability 
Compensation 
Fidelity 
Surety 
EY MONON 6 6:6.00:064 pease ee ewes 
METHIOLY BRE TROT ccc cccscicsses 
Fly Wheel 
EXCHANGE MUTUAL INDEMNITY— 
Compensation 
Liability 
BUGS GRE TERMS. cc cccecccccccese 
Collision 
FEDERAL CASUALTY— 
tAccident 
FEDERAL MUTUAL LIABILITY— 
Liability 
Compensation 
BUSS BOE TORMGs co ccvoccccesvcccs 
FIDELITY AND CASUALTY— 
Accident 
Health 
Liability 
Compensation ... 
i | Prey ear er tee ee 
Surety 
k,n ee 
oo Se eee 
PATEIATY GME THO... cccccvesses 
PE PIE s 5.05 0 6:0)5 66-404 0:0 00.80.6600 
AUTO GNA TORMB. .. cccccccccceser 
Collective 
Engine 
FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT— 
Accident 
DN ONin6 0.404 59.600 05 0500000040 
Liability 
aa er rer re 
Surety 
PE SN cece d ccs. eés peeves 
Bursary & TROLL. ...crcccvcesees 
GENERAL ACCIDENT— 
Accident 
Health 


ee 





ee 


Fidelity, Surety, 
and 





The Fidelity and Casualty company of 


92 LIBERTY STREET, N 
Metropolitan Office—92 William St. 
es ORNS DECEMBER * 1919 


ABBEES cccccccccccccvccccescccs Ob664000060665000000 6800040406 
Liabilities .......0.. eoeccces coccece 60666000000 0956 00 CSS CC CCS 16,807,696.37 
ee eer tnawnes aed Gbasend anal eee sewe 1,000,000.00 
Surplus over all liabilities. .........0cceeeeeecereceeeseeeeeeee 2,066,592.94 


Losses paid to December 31, SOT LLE EDLC ROS 

CASUALTY INSURANCE AND SURETY BONDS 
Accident, Health, 
Burglary, Robbery, 


mn 
Miscellaneous late Glass, 
"Bonds Boiler, Engine. and Fly-Wheel 


. Net Net Losses Claim Outstanding 
Premiums Paid Expense Claims 
52,789 15,275 2,316 29,335 
2,143 11,972 98 21.402 
1,023 — 820s Bee 200 
6,953 3,862 2 2,805 
686,536 216,374 2,625 165,979 
306,192 156,890 553 60,023 
344,126 29,541 i ee 
eee 830 311,448 
464,607 161,302 2,132 133,597 
248,507 82,840 4,542 91,040 
58,046 2,216 101 7,758 
1,083,728 352,114 9,374 282,136 
24,456 4 weessn abe 
170,867 51,518 5,552 49,826 
64,088 13,763 3,035 27,788 
17,093 5,823 880 
6,684 4,192 106 470 
408,052 151,451 559 32,000 
169,140 46,888 13,731 © deta 
812,833 258,195 44,707 556,837 
22,721 8,346 3,880 12,027 
1,756,687 563,517 110,284 403,075 
1,605,807 949,860 103,931 893,358 
3.317.915 1,106,015 359,586 aus 
4,160,945 1,594,102 187,685 5,296,436 
666,300 127,720 27,794 204,799 
893,936 133,110 20,663 304,450 
721,162 303,423 13,782 78,601 
622,360 176,614 6,784 117,006 
1,127,824 519,373 69,584 195,403 
132,416 40,864 3,216 29,150 
716,017 351,352 34,517 90,035 
1,397 141 357 1,000 
Coe 040 'tkwees 080i 0 ws 
—1,178 17,840 1,197 1,500 
—1,403 403 398 1,500 
—12,997 139,284 71,078 272,721 
1,775,401 444,073 39,886 439,448 
3,230,392 471,425 56,176 1,276,149 
—552 5,396 0 13,876 
318,717 153,320 7,560 58,491 
767,403 294,161 36,134 92,080 
461,239 255,997 23,745 50,114 
2,182,995 900,832 213,331 @ Lessee 












New York 


EW YORK, N. Y. 
$19,874.289.31 


71,393,272.71 


Workmen’s Compensation, 
Automobile Liability, 

and All Other 

Liability Lines 











jurance 
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THE EASTERN 





Compensation 

DREGE GRE TAGE .csccensscescs 

es A - sk -0:h66 6 te dind 0 0 #s 
GENERAL INDEMNITY— 

Bufglary and Theft.............. 
GLOBE INDEMNITY— 

Accident 


ee ee ee 


Liability 
Compensation 
Fidelity 


ee 


a ee eee 
ee ee ee 
Collective 
GREAT EASTERN CASAULTY— 
Accident 


Compensation 
Piate GIAGS. .. ccc. 
Burglary and Theft 
pT Se Ge eee eee 
GREAT WESTERN ACCIDENT— 
Accident 
Health 





GUARANTEE OF NORTH AMERICA— 


Fidelity 
Surety 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND IN- 
DEMNITY— 
ee en ee 
Surety 
Pe Ge sceenssenerewesane ee 
WUPRIOTY GRE THOR. 6.<ccceceveve 
Pete BOE TOG, 6:2 6006s 20600080 
Collective 
RD SEG s cowie rensenew sea eeeeses 
Accident 
Health 
Liability 
Compensation 
HARTFORD LIVE STOCK— 
Live Stock 
HARTFORD STEAM BOILER— 
Steam Boller 
WIG WOGl. ccccccccccvcveveescoes 
INTERBORO MUTUAL INDEMNITY— 
Compensation 
Liability 
Auto and Tea 
INTERNATION AL. FIDELITY— 
Fidelity 
Suretv 
LIBERTY MUTUAL— 
Liability 
Compensation 
Collision 
Sete OE TORING, 2 oc ccccesevevere 
LLOYDS PLATE GLASS— 









Accident 


Liability 
Compensation 
Fidelity 
Surety 
Pe CRUE. oc ccccswvccoveceeevecs 
Bargiary end Theft.....cccccccove 
Auto and Theft 
LONDON GUARANTEE AND 
ACCIDENT— 
Accident 
Health 
Liability 
Compensation 
ee rrr ee 
Dermiary and Theft......scccccesce 
Credit ere P 
BUte and TOMB, 2... cccree 
Collective 
LOYAL PROTECTIVE— 
tAccident 
LUMBER MUTUAL CASUALTY— 
Compensation 
Liability 
Auto and Tea 
MANUFAC TURERS? LIABILITY— 
Liability 
Compensation 
ee ere 
MARYLAND CASUALTY— 
Accident 
Health 








DE Ficavarsannteens neacs 
SMI DUOUIOT. so vcicccwccecrecesess 


MASSACHU SETTS ACCIDENT— 
tAccid dent 


Accident ech CAaee tbs aveeneeda ews 
Compensation 
Fidelity 
prety 





ee 


ee 


Net 
Premiums 
1,866,811 
103,301 
698,461 
19,415 


288,942 


282'468 


120,340 


326,059 
269,795 


146,897 
91,030 


409,336 


2, ‘841, 076 
288,911 


2,209,148 
384,876 


209,089 
170,019 
62,973 


164,140 
33,451 
349,278 
4,754,116 
10.227 
42,715 


903,368 


20,878 
722,347 
555,067 

44,731 

8,676 
130,742 


2,382,278 
41,217 


1,583,171 
450,899 


116,662 


174,139 
19,049 


Net Losses 
Paid 


89,217 


1,067, '927 
110,978 


186,945 
22,435 


78,609 
128,797 
25,379 


84,437 
21,109 


31,051 
1,353,005 
1,486 
13,718 
375,042 


93, 363 


115,636 


262.955 
14.500 


395,454 
178,627 


7,272 
1,583 


10,509 
809,441 
171,829 


Claim Outstanding 


Expense 


mARBWAARAO- 


one 
oso DOI OR 
oO www Mrwn-) 
WWD W-1 ae 
= 


209, 654 


eee eee 


Claims 


24,178 
28,004 


26,055 
40,246 


2,878,863 
17,224 


142,164 
33,374 


231,440 
92,692 
13,797 


22,324 
12,027 


6,948,950 
1,405 
43,075 
(c) 17,937 
207,295 
7,924 
117,500 
256,627 
22.483 
2,011 


5,184 


eeeeee 


184,681 

63,234 

163,724 
> 


41 
56 


95 


95 


21 
02 

































UNDERWRITER 29 
Net Net Losses Claim Cutgianting 
Premiums Paid Expense Cla 
NATIONAL AUTOMOBILE MUTUAL— 
ET, ais eat Cad 6 wen ork b:40:5.8 6 rare 104,751 30,702 12,526 28,825 
Auto ané ies 5a i y-4 654.4 085 40,829 17,373 3,561 4,596 
NATIONAL CASUALTY— 
7 Ee eee 777,670 320,902 4,350 25,013 
NATIONAL SURETY— 
a. Re ees 2,805,009 961,957 63,070 714,679 
RRS et Ae 4,110,750 523,496 95,322 a thy 386 
Bureiary and Thott. ...0.cccccess 1,192,805 483,796 13,074 16,657 
NEW AMSTERDAM CASUA 
ET. cet wa eueWes <0 ae bbe Saas 256,354 120,526 12,223 39,101 
REARS Sei pee ee PRE: 75,345 64,548 5,276 19,259 
EE. bbe hk a ws dda kiroG's 5 Kee 1,268,041 392,467 > Bree ee 
SRS REE a RES te Dap es 1,485,395 627,048 120,689 1,661,068 
ET oth wheK eee wae abaad a sdee ou 365,547 115,839 12,935 108,149 
EG Siti ei niin aad ee dixgawis cia 654,241 230,018 49,486 181,107 
a area are: 296,020 129,822 4,742 12,992 
DWUTHIAlY GONE ThOlt..ccccccccccer 256,034 124,406 8,243 53,403 
Se ee SNS ok w 600-05 0008 64% 316,229 135,283 13,005 93,341 
EE Sel SR i ACE ean 53,784 21,459 15 7,230 
NEW JERSEY FIDELITY AND 
PLATE GLASS— 
ne 457,770 145,902 55,044 62,420 
II 9.5 v.55 3048 e000 00 nine —  Q2exeiee = seaneu “amen 
sD abak kaa e s00ad-ek oetbe 496,462 aes, 4%8 wy) ?? ee 
Burglary and Theft.............. 117,408 4,582 31,944 
MMBCO ORE TEAMS... ccciccccccccece 65,378 +4 a6 10,098 43,152 
NEW YORK PLATE GLASS— 
I Ne ak 1,190,999 a epee 76,097 
NEW YORK PRINTERS’ MUTUAL— 
SE hg ahs a 6 Sb Wad. wa 4006 69,089 24,896 732 20,136 
NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT— 
EE aay cansrea 634 06-0" 600 ah 1,682,791 747,694 4,391 126,625 
NORWEGIAN GLOBE 
DE o06 ¥ebekeeue sea Vioesess 514,852 132,889 854 102,638 
EE UN oie nite 6 oe awikaae teed oe 402,610 221,084 552 70,197 
I i a arkce & oes e mieinih arte 6 We We 138,067 3,000 ll =r rw re 
RS rrr 1,001,349 332,742 77,892 689,034 
SEY Dikeis nates eiretias nw ach okwelee as 350,636 92,36 3,164 86,702 
a kip de hee rann dt we airata o widrate 875,873 187,065 7,677 262,234 
Se eee an ae 9,217 14,975 259 3,177 
I «4 5 0-5 66.4504 8% 00.00 30 62,809 .794 543 9,239 
Burglary and Theft.............. 759,730 229,711 11,829 187,918 
Ak SR pian ees: ae ~ sense *é00ae, “emeebe 
RI aries ii aka le nieacd of ba tis onlin ce?) annewac-o © whbieee» © —- eae 
OCEAN ACCIDENT & GUARANTER— 
iE nadie enine abe Sas o6h 266 En 407,180 175,990 11,575 78,849 
Dn Gia iinennodend asada aleece tie 150,061 68,829 3,946 19,446 
MED ‘slabs $40 608s 6dse ee ranten 3,013,876 1,109,542 Beene = an senas 
Compensation 6,193,847 2,296,941 344,060 :. 556,807 
OE Ebi A ae abso. 9s bl sieachie 101,559 17,006 3,778 24,377 
ns 02-4600 d000 ae eh e-s 259,250 101,685 2,616 15,909 
nt MNS Six ok 5/6 wre ote ¥wGs 230,686 49 343 22,651 
Burglary and Theft 503,189 244,996 22,632 166. 543 
COME etdaneecae-ess 642,333 6,97! 3,137 (a) 15,691 
Fly Wheel....... 91,542 1,920 100 1,150 
Auto and Teams. 678,807 $23,931 38,365 165,161 
PREFERRED AC CIDE Tt 
Accident 972,760 $32,321 24,344 142,345 
PEOGRER cccccs 340,740 167,167 12,172 39,543 
Liability 1,508,576 542,672 121,302 812,622 
Fidelity 78,278 93,089 799 75,084 
ET irk ean eG aires > a6 ai aNiie 40 a 132,577 20,808 350 14480 
Burgiary and Thekt...cccccccsece 273,461 96,795 4,265 26,267 
EO OEE TOOTS, 6 oe cccveccveses 579,086 263,389 41,793 131,465 
RED MEN’S FRATERNAL— . 
NE eat cial oa ey wes >00-6 oxae 46,280 17,664 81 5,765 
ROYAL INDEMNITY— 
EE bn6 054s ¥aneatedne sveue ae 216,609 97,278 4,649 29,000 
Minh entcckhaskewiedve x cates 88,264 46,559 2,087 12,000 
NE Se 6d G aidan Pee WK axeesd oe 2,636,321 994,664 190,055 O senate 
I nies gre ch iu ie as ls oi 2,689,002 996,902 132,433 3,257,965 
EE ides Was Sone new aeb.ed dene 392,168 73,083 8,567 68,109 
NT ibn ood hee ied eho eel 446,275 48,997 15,661 188,656 
kee ee en 291,075 120,172 1,550 32,284 
(Continued on page 31) 
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ACCIDENT ANDG WRPORATION, LIMITED 
59 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
CHARLES H. NEELY, Manager and Attorney 
Financial Statement for the United States 
January 1, 1920 
Assets (Admitted by N. Y. Ins. Dept.)..... .. -$15,305,076.62 


Liabilities (Required by N. Y. Ins. Dept.)..... 12,145,004.33 
Voluntary Reserve for Contingencies........ 
Surplus to Policyholders. . 
Securities deposited with Insurance Depts. and 

Trustees for protection of United States 

ES 
Premium Income (1919)... 





For all lines except 
acceeenn otnEer” 
HN STREE 
JOHN C. BUNYAN, Superintendent 


BROOKLYN seenes 
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METROPOLITAN 


1,800,000.00 
et <a 1,360,072.29 
ooccoevecee Baa 
jaentéeuedten .. 12,272,334.31 
DEPARTMENT 
Accident—Health 


92 
WILLIAM J. RITCHIE, Supervisor 


a Bur, Division 
WILLIAM STREET 


new ens OFFICE 
Clinton Street 
PERCY R. MILLS, $ 
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Walter Ellsworth Batter- 











~ son, assistant secretary of 
the liability and compensa- 
tion department of the 
Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany, was born October 6, 
1886, in Westerly, Rhode 
Island, and _ received his 
education in Hartford, be- 
ing graduated from. the 
West Middle Grammar 
School and the Hartford 
High School. He also took 
part of the course with the 
class of 1911 at Trinity Col- 
lege. He entered the em- 
ploy of The Travelers Jan- 
uary 21, 1908, as a clerk. in 
the Home Office; was sent 
as special agent to Chicago 
and then to Detroit. In 
1915 he came back to the 
Home Office. In October, 
1916 he was elected an as- 
sistant secretary in the 
compensation and liability 
department, and has since 
served the Company in that 
capacity. Mr. Batterson is 
a grandson of James G. Bat- 
terson who founded The 
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WALTER ELLSWORTH BATTERSON 


Travelers and was its first 
president. He is married 
and has one child. “Batty” 


is full of pep. When he starts anything, he sees it through. He was president 


of The Travelers Club one year. 


Mutual Dividends 
One of the points made by John J. 
Heelan, in his talk on mutual competi- 
tion before brokers, in the Aetna com- 
panies’ office, was in reference to divi- 
dends. He made this observation: “A 
certain mutual company says ‘we have 
been paying 30 per cent dividends for 
many years.’ «They have always paid 
30 per cent, never 29 or 31. This is a 
peculiar situation, that one company 
can keep the same rate of dividend for 
80 many years. Why do they not de- 
duct 30 per cent from the initial pre- 
mium and give policyholders the bene- 
fit during the policy year? Because 
they wish to sell their insurance at 30 
per cent less than old line companies. 
“Mr. Heelan took casualty premiums 
for 1919 and figured what 30 per cent 
of the casualty premiums would have 
meant if paid to stockholders. Thirty 
per cent would have meant a dividend 
of 128 per cent, whereas the dividend 
paid is about 1 per cent.” 
x * 
Article By W. B. Snowden 
A clever article by W. B. Snowden, 
of the New York office of the Pacific 
Mutual Life, appears in the March num- 
ber of “The Pacific Mutual News.” It 
is entitled, “How I Sell the Non-Can- 
cellable Income Policy.” 
* * + 
Premiums $10,000,000 
Last year glass premiums amounted 
to almost $10,000,000. Twenty years 
ago they were scarcely $1,000,000. The 
increase in volume last year was about 
thirty per cent, practically the same as 
in 1918. 
ob * * 
To Talk in Cleveland 
William B. Mann, superintendent of 
agencies for the Columbia Casualty and 
the Ocean Accident & Guarantee, will 
address the Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers’ Association of Cleveland March 
27. One of the largest audiences ever 
addressed by Mr. Mann was in Union 
Square at the time of the Sound Money 
parade in New York. Coming down 


Broadway with some friends, a Bryan 
meeting was encountered at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel. It was decided at once 
to start an opposition meeting and Mr. 
Mann mounted a truck and then a 
barrel. The barrel head promptly gave 
way under his weight but that did not 
retard the meeting. In his campaign- 
ing days for sound money and other 
things, Mann used to go fully equipped. 
He had one of the silversmiths in New 
York make him a dollar with a whole 
dollar’s worth of silver in it. It was 
about three inches in diameter. He also 
had trade dollars and Mexican dollars 
to use in his talk. According to reports 
the Bryan meeting was put out of busi- 
ness after some 8,000 persons had 
gathered. 
* * * 
Assistants Chosen 

KE. F. Wall will be field assistant and 
EK. W. Jones office assistant to William 
B. Mann, superintendent of agencies for 





“Service, Security and Satisfaction” 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company of Cal. 
Assets over Eighteen Million Dollars 


“HE MOOR /\GENCY 


G. A. Goetschius, President 
1 Liberty Street New York 








General Agents 


Writing Business Metropolitan District, Suburban and State of 
New Jersey 


ONE OF THE LEADERS IN AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE | 


Leslie W. Winslow, Vice-Pres. 
Phone—John 3291 
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the Columbia Casualty and the Ocean. 
Mr. Wall has been for a number of 
years in the Chicago office of the Ocean. 
Mr. Jones is of the New York office. 

* * ” 


New Home Office Building 
The four-story brick building at 105 
Greene Street, Jersey City, sold to the 
Manufacturers’ Liability Company, is 
being altered by that Company, which 
will use it as a Home Office building 
on April 1. 
ok * a 
Rates Being Printed 
The new automobile rates being. pre- 
pared by the Compensation Bureau are 
now in the hands of the printer and it 
is expected that distribution will be 
made at an early date. 
* * * 
DeFreest and Denzer Unite 
S. W. DeFreest and Norman Denzer 
have formed a partnership under the 
name Denzer & DeFreest with head- 
quarters at 361 East 149th Street, New 
York. They have obtained an appoint- 
ment as Bronx Borough agents for the 
Aetna Life and affiliated companies and 
will begin business April 1. Mr. De- 





J. L. MAUTNER 


J.L. MAUTNER AGENCY 


A. J. HESS 








Complete Automobile Coverage 
All Casualty Lines 








45 John St. 
NEW YORK 
Phone John 1570-3972 








127 Wheaton PI. 
RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
Phone Rutherford 1345 














Freest is superintendent of the Inland 
Marine department of the Aetna at 
100 William Street and has been with 
the company for five years. Mr. Den- 
zer operates extensively in real estate 
on Washington Heights and is an in- 
surance broker. The firm will repre- 
sent all lines carried by the Aetna. 
* * a 
Dinner Next Month 
The Casualty & Surety Club of New 
York is planning to hold its annual 
dinner about the middle of April. 
a + 
Will Have Minstrel Show 
The New York Aetna Club will give 
a minstrel show in the Palm Garden, 
May 14. About 75 persons will be in 
the chorus. 


GETTING READY TO WRITE 
Columbia Casualty to Have But One 
Accident and One Disability 
Form 





In framing its plan to write accident 
and health lines, the Columbia Casualty 
proposes accepting only business and 
professional risks. The classes taken 
will be preferred, extra preferred, and 
ordinary, according to the new standard 
manual which has been adopted by 
both companies. 

The Columbia Casualty will write but 
one form of accident policy and one 
form for disability, paying fixed indem- 
nities where disability occurs twelve 
months after the accident instead of 
ninety days as is now the practice under 
some forms of contract. With respect 
to sickness insurance, there will be no 
house confinement restriction. 

“STANDARD” DIRECTORY 

The Standard Insurance Directory of 
New England, 1920 edition, has been 
issued, the largest and most complete 
volume yet issued by the publisher. 
There are 1214 pages in the book. The 
publishers reset this volume every 
year, taking names and other data 
from official reports; so that it is ac- 
curate and up to date. In fact, it is 
probably the best agents’ directory of 
the kind issued in America, 
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Total Transactions of Casualty Companies 
(Continued from page 29) 








Net Net Losses Claim Outstanding 
‘ : Premiums Paid Expense Claims 
aN cI 5 eet sind Si vi Ss Go ss 166,954 9,726 28 5,547 
Burglary ee 467,755 219,604 10,627 115,678 
» i .. eee 84,125 7,973 121 2,617 
MOO BOE TOAMB. 2 .cccccccccsowcs 798,190 348,373 16,639 252,134 
I ale ca ccinbraéa'e-4%.0\a'o we ‘sees? | Oke * 
RIDGELY PROTECTIVE— °° 
See 804,779 507,560 6,766 102,548 
SECURITY MUTUAL CASUALTY— 
EE: 6b no's fa be wa w xo nied wean 529,636 106,564 18,580 errr 
ES ee en 2,476,301 365,429 31,088 2,535,409 
STANDARD ACCIDENT— 
EE <a chee vekeheedesNwieedee 1,682,379 664,782 37,783 370,939 
ES aie CASK Do eea 8 Gir aN eee ws oc 572,720 323,157 1,998 149,620 
I: ees bed ew ie.6 ew ewed 66 Rea 2,485,792 831,509 205,810 el ha ae 
SE is a 50 odiain ele dae ace 2,994,723 1,107,296 135,625 4,408,776 
MEO GEE “TOGMS ... icscewccsecsecie 676,171 302,637 14,195 100,000 
ee 3,202 ae. |} Ree 2,000 
TRAVELERS’ INDEMNITY— , 
EE -“Sbaad b acleweael swale seen 176,337 27,777 62 28,188 
Se er areea 145,978 84,463 2.554 12,972 
be cane ance mine heahe as 84,150 19,796 3,687 © Josena 
SEED occ tebe wedenew ae eon 873,651 196,319 53,381 72,400 
ee eee 390,950 157,447 9,745 32,270 
SEN MINS 6 wi waste G6 wie 0 00 ee eee 539,058 64,339 2,588 24,162 
Burglary and Theft.............. 1,068,432 250,976 35,947 78,998 
SSE ee ee 28,334 3,600 57 750 
ED. DE TORRID. 6.<000sioccvcvees 2,736,581 1,384,704 212,152 101,074 
TRAVELERS’ INSURANCE— 
ND | db Wiel Wah ace A oe WW ': 8 Bree vs 5,704,700 1,899,245 99,511 617,422 
Se ee ee 2,500,993 1,222'449 96,902 195,020 
RE, ee cavbe weed act eewseasdeas 9,958,255 3,725,335 SGaeee 6 issevas 
IR eee 19,003,050 7,539,143 1,211,742 21,395,388 
SD aa dds 06 ee eo eka e eee se 0 15,951 7,524 752 377 
UNITED STATES GUARANTEE— 
Pe 6 ei ese enw bene boeken 6% 172,115 29,375 4,524 22,328 
wii t te iin hiss ated ks oa oe 180,382 14,425 2,180 28,188 
UNITED STATES INDEMNITY— 
eet Sele ay reais e ea ote eis d wd. eee = =—« hee 0Ctit a 9,806 
UNITED STATES LIABILITY— 
RPP RRP rrr re eee en. -gteiec -  -Sektnaiee errs 
NR: oo. e:d wee n'ea'e ware eile 807,678 185,971 28,792 740,593 
UTICA MUTUAL— 
Pc bts sees veweeeb oe an 1,150,040 268,344 19,377 525,721 
AFT ere rr tee 41,264 2,885 1,400 29,726 
i ee Ces sheccnenee beans 7,484 2,71 103 74 
NS. iat aid tt wiki Oso diek ao Rew Re 3,030 2,149 17 442 
UTILITIES MUTUAL— 
Ne ree 346,755 94,743 18,508 285,047 
EY: inte a A Gh 6 60 4 9'0 D 8.0iwd we we 120,645 27,979 6,584 8,426 
ae eee 4,723 1,674 190 36,021 
ESE eee e. Pee 11 7 wechedenn 1,056 
UNITED STATES CASUALTY— 
Pt tin wsp wee cabs dee ee oe «aera 528,400 214,119 22,418 118,047 
EN. kara. 0:0 814.005 os 367,352 179,994 24,670 58,740 
ee ae 1,850,496 772,025 132,121 Fes aden 
Compensation vei 1,036,911 459,407 76,177 1,654,320 
AR eres re 142,177 69,324 4,033 13,046 
Muretary GUO TRElt 24 60s ctccncvse 171,994 87,849 5,142 29,950 
Pe SN DOME ccccvsvecescuves 354,446 177,440 45,430 99,245 
I tos scekbn eed Uae 6 ke Ree es 9,824 2,139 481 925 
UNITED STATES FIDELITY AND 
GUARANTY— 
PEE oss C6 oe Se0nSs 9 Se0sesedes 369,325 151,966 3,132 59,019 
EE. ore rai kG k TVR Saw hee as wie 222,630 125,542 397 27,475 
DE ¢i¢.coonsavdeesoweovewces 4,577,941 1,951,628 213,423 Os call ion 
Ce ccc koc needed eee news 6,155,981 1,978,882 112,688 5,515,935 
PE 6606s bM2 seen hee RTO e- Gwe s 2:8 1,917,030 764,770 51,839 601,329 
Pt +h peer xtsennnenereawawe 4,591,100 898,275 167,088 1,388,199 
: Cee san eewehes ebb ones 420,645 "173,962 115 16,874 
Burglary and Theft.. _ 1,305,473 511,503 19,095 155,568 
Auto and Teams..... 967,495 408,978 16,694 196,637 
D: -i¢.e nek 2d CRR ETC O SS CHR OS 75,304 28,844 481 13,690 
a a oe acaie mais hie: hbo wee Se +e ae 840 saeres «#seas .§ aueviog 
WESTERN CASUALTY— 
EE Sino sees dreeRT eva seu ed ose 205,545 60,776 2,390 e neKeen 
IL oss cee ewe eee eeee eee 1,809,158 309,782 17,747 1,099,054 
ZURICH GENERAL— 
CE n-).0:6.0.09.00 C4 460.64 0.8S.00 40% 4,009 se” 0 8=—CSs east = wd 
EE obs chde0% 6449 Tes eer eae ee 80s eee, wees 9  lneeange 
Se re rrr rt 1,881,541 700,720 155,022 aT ee 
SS coe ccenewans see ees 2,469,123 870,616 153,853 2,352,448 
Perec r rere rT 401,527 186,330 32,354 203,657 


* Liability and compensation combined. 


t Health included. 
(a) Special reserve $218,270. 


(b) Special reserve $400,000. 
(c) Special reserve $184,977. 








HUEBNER LECTURE 
(Continued from page 26) 


United States in order to reach some 
sort of an agreement for an established 
rate. Abroad conference relations with 
reference to rates exist to a greater 
degree than here, but in this country 
the absence of such co-operation is gen- 
erally considered one of the most un- 
fortunate features of the business. In- 
stead of combining their statistical ex- 
perience for rate making purposes, each 
company regards its accumulated data 
as its stock in trade. As one under- 
writer testified: 

It is the one disability and perhaps the one 
vice of the marine-insurance business that we, 
each one of us, keep our own records and our 
own counsel and underwrite along our own in- 
dividual lines. 








BUYING OLD GLASS 

The building commissioner of Chicago 
Says that agents of automobile com- 
panies are in touch with plate-glass in- 
Surance people and are getting broken 
Plate-glass windows; that they are buy- 
ing abandoned mirrors from barrooms 
and have also bought two large plate- 
Blass plants. This condition has made 
Plate-glass almost unobtainable for the 
building industry. 


DINNER TO GRAHAME 

Manager Thomas J. Grahame, New 
York, metropolitan manager for the 
Globe Indemnity, will be the guest of 
honor at a dinner given by his asso- 
ciates March 18, the anniversary of his 
second year as manager. Preparations 
have been made for a big gathering at 
Keen’s Chop House. 





EMPLOYES SHARE PROFITS 
Salaried employees of the New York 
Plate Glass are to have an equal in- 
terest in the earnings of the company 
and will participate in the profits at the 
same rate as share holders. 
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W. E. SMALL, President 


Georgia Casualty Company 
“DIXIE AUTO POLICY ” 


The Last Word In Motor Insurance 


Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders Over Two Million Dollars 


HOME OFFICE: MACON, GEORGIA 


PETER EPES, Agency Manager E. P. AMERINE, Sec’r 





























The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


HOME OFFICE, 47 CEDAR STREET 
CHARTERED 1874 


Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
Robert A. Drysdale, Vice-Pres. S. Wm. Burton, Sec. Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


























THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


HEAD OFFICE F. J. WALTERS 
CHI Cc A G oO Resident Manager 


aa 55 JOHN STREET 
F. W. LAWSON New York 
General Manager 


saaeaed Elmer A. Lo d &Co. 
Liability, Accident 145 Milk St. poten 
Burglary,Boiler and : 


Resid M 
Credit Insurance wane Hew Eaaued 





Estapdiisney ‘Ans 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 











174% commission on all business placed with Motor Car Mutual 
Casualty Company and 20% on all business placed with 
the Motor Car Mutual Fire Insurance Company 


MOTOR CAR MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MOTOR CAR MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


20 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone, John 5880 No direct business written 


We are open for agencies in New York and Pennsylvania 




















The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


The original and leading Liability 
Insurance Company in the World 
LIABILITY, STEAM BOILER, 
ACCIDENT, HEALTH, FIDELITY 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 
United States Branch 
SAMUEL APPLETON, United § States Mer. 

Employers’ Liability Bui 
33 BROAD STREET, sesnens, ‘mass. 
AGENTS WANTED 


American 
Surety 
Company 








BUSINESS=BUILDERS 


DEVELOPING 











BOSTON 
Paid-In Capital $1,500,000 





an Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen's 
Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 
Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE-———— 


acuniiaite Bonding and Insurance Company 


T. J. FALVEY, President 


of New York 


100 BROADWAY 





Fidelity and 
Surety Bonds 


Burglary Insurance 





Write For Territory 
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“The Great Fire Insurance Company of the World” 
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of Liverpool 
(A STOCK COMPANY 





“The Great Fire Insurance Company of the World” 





To deserve such a title, “The Liverpool & London & 
Globe” has been building steadily for many years. 


Proper Principles and a Broad-minded conduct of 
the Fire Insurance Business have always been the out- 
standing features. 


Our agents daily testify their appreciation of a 
Service and Reputation that gives them a foundation 
for their valuable work. 














FIRE EXPLOSION—WAR USE AND OCCUPANCY 
LIGHTNING RIOT and CIVIL SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
OCEAN MARINE COMMOTION COMMISSIONS 
INLAND MARINE MOTOR BOAT ‘RAILROAD 
TORNADO TOURIST FLOATER PROFITS 
VESSEL POSTAL INSURANCE RENT 

NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE NEW ORLEANS OFFICE SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE 


80 William Street Insurance Exchange Corner Carondelet and Common Streets 444 California Street 
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